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I hope, the New Series will be a great 
success and am glad to see that the Department 
of History, Lucknow University, is associating 
itself with the Journal. This will lead to 
continuity. The U. P. is still almost virgin 
soil for the archaeologist and historian, and 
there is a great amount of material in this 
State which has always been the centre of 
Indian culture generally from early times. 


I wish the Society increased strength 


Tou Gee, 
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MUNGTHALA STONE INSCRIPTION, KRITA YEAR 89(4] 
by 


Dr. D. 0. Sirear, M.A. Ph.D. 
Government Epigeaphist for India, Ootacamund, 


‘Mungthala near Kharadi is an old village in the Sirohi District 
(old Sirohi State) of Rajasthan. ‘Two inseribed stone slabs axe eme 
‘bedded in the walls of the temple of Mahideva in that village, The 
first of these slabs is fixed in the south wall of the temple and the 
second in its north wall. The two slabs contain respectively 15 
fand 12 lines of writing. The inscribed space on the fist measures 
about 19} inches in breadth and 20६ inches in height while the 
writing on the second covers a space about 15 inches broad and 
19f inches high. From an examination of the impressions, it 
appears that the preservation of the writing on both the slabs is 
unsatisfactory. Some letters on the borders of the slabs seem to 
be either lott or built into the walls. The writings on the two slabs 
appear to form parts of @ single record, the inseription on the second 
slab being a continuation of that on the fist. 





‘The characters belong to the Northern Alphabet of the eighth 
century A. D. The jiodmilfya is once wrongly used in Slab I, 
line 5. The single or double “dayda is often preceded by a viserga- 
Tike sign. The language of the inscription is corrupt Sanskrit and 
the orthography exhibits a large number of errors possibly due to 


2 


the influence of local prounciation. The seribe seems to have been 
‘ager to impart the idea that his composition is partially in vere, 
although he had litle idea about the metres. Interesting from the 
‘orthographical point of view is the representation of 2h by 4, y by 
के toh by ri, by 9 eh by Sely, yu by 4,4 by 5, ete. An impre- 
catoty stanza is quoted in Slab TT, Ties 7-9; but the text, especially 
ofits fst half; which is not usually found fn inscriptions, is excep 
tionally corrupt. 














‘The date of the inscription is quoted in Slab 1, lines 1-2: ri 
tevmashtabe varla-Satesu....valy-Edhikelu Mégha-babul-ashamya, cor- 
rectly Kriteshoashfashu varsha-Sateshu.....vaty-adiitesiu, etc. ‘The letters 
sapy-adhikesbe no doubt point to the lost letter at the begianing 
of the passage to have been na. Only one other letter is lost before 
this na at the beginning of the linc. Traces of a letter at the end 
of the previous line (line 1) suggest the reading eha. If this indi- 
cation is correct, the reading must be chatwnavati. The date of the 
scription thus appears to be the Krita year 894 (837 A. D.), 
Migha-badi 8. In any case, there is no doubt that the date of 
this inscription falls between the Krita years 891 and 899 (i.e, 
between 834 and 842 A. D.), although the reading does not appear 
to be dei-navati, tr-navati or shan-navati, our choice being confined to 
‘harnasati, chatu-navali, paicha-navali, sapla-nacati, ashla-navati and 























Some letters at the beginning of the inscription (Slab 1, lie 1) 
fare lost but the line seems to have begun with the Siddham symbol 
Followed by a passage like nena Sisiye, ‘This के fllowed (Lines 
1.2) by the date already discussed above. Ie is then said that a 
certain person named Subhadea made a gift (ct 4४888) with a 

to attaining what seems to be mentioned as searge-pala, that is to 
say, with his passage after death to heaven as the object in view. 
‘The next sentence refers to the gift that was made by Subhadra, 
Tt says that the said perion gave away whatever land was asked 
for verbally, apparently by the temple authorities of the village. 
“This gift land is next 'stated'to have consisted of six pieces of both 
Ary (shal) and wet (Redd) land. The six plots of land are then 
enumerated. The fit plot, measuring five Drotas, was granted in 
favour of the data oF temple of the god Sambhu (Siva). In East 
Indian inscriptions, Drone is ako called Drovandpa, ie, an area of 
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land on which one Drota weight of paddy seeds (or seedlings of 
the same weight of paddy) could be sown (ef: Bhdrata:Kaunuél, Part 
वा, pp. 943 ff). Unfortunately, the area cannot be definitely deter- 
mined, ‘The object of this gift was to provide for guggule (a pani= 
ccular gum resin), lamps (dia) and il (Laila) as well as for the 10 
pairs of the temple. The second plot, also measuring five Droras, 
was granted in favour of the god Muiigade‘vara (Sanskrit Mudgarl- 
tara?), probably the chief deity worshipped in the Siva temple 
referred toabove. ‘The object ofthis gift was the provision of guggula, 
ipa and teila in equal shares forthe various deities that were already 
Installed in the temple in question and alto those that might be 
installed in it in future, The third plot of the gift land, which 
is stated to have been granted in’favour of the god Bhathefvara, 
measured two Droves. It is difficult to determine whether the name 
of the deity inthis case has been correctly spelt or itis mistake for 
fa name like Biiievara, The fourth plot of land, granted in favour 
‘of the goddess Ambalohiki or AmralohikA, also consisted of two 
‘Droras. The name of the goddess reminds us of Amralohit® mene 
tioned in the Kuretha (Sivapuri District, ol Gwalior State, now in 
Madhya Bharat) copper-plate inscription (५, 5, 1277=1220-21 A. D.) 
of the Pratihira king Malayavarman, which is being published in 
the Epigraphia Indice, ‘The names of these goddesses representing 
aspects of the Indian Mother-goddess exhibit a confusion between 
the Dravidian word anda or ana (literally, ‘mother’) and Prakrit 
anba=Sanskrit Gra, ‘mango’. This is clearly suggested by the 
‘mythology of the Jain goddess Ambika that is an adaptation of the 
Brahmanical Mother-goddess of the same name but is intimately 
associated with both mangoes and the mangosiree (cf. J.B. 0. RS. 
Vol. XXVIII, pp. 201 1.) 























‘The above part of the inscription is followed by the names 
‘of a large number of witnesses. Some of these were: Chhinda son 
‘of Bhita; Bhidra son of JhAthjha; Bauda con of Vani and grandson of 
‘Jampabharita; Sira, Pura, Mahi, Sicha, Maddi, Avika and MAicha, 
‘who were sons of Rlja; Sahita son of Apapta; Dutako; Sattra son of 
‘Vini; and Dad son of Mashchha, The last two Tines (lines 14-15) 
of the visible part 6f the inscription on Slab I are damaged. It is 
‘again uncertain whether a few lines of writing are lost after them. 

that this part contained a reference 















There it however ॥ posibil 
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to the fifth of the six plots of gift land mentioned in line 4. It will 
be seen that four out of the six plots have already been enumerated 
in lines 4-9. ‘The sixth and last plot of land is, as will be seen 
below, mentioned in the inscription on Slab II. ‘Thus the envmer- 
ration ofthe fith plot ofthe gift land seems to be lost in lines 14-15 
on Slab I or in one or more lines that may have followed but are now 
completely lost. 





‘The insription on Slab II begins with the list (lines 1-8) of 
है number of witnesses posibly astociated with the grant of the ith 
plot oftand, the reference o which is ow lost. ‘These witneses were: 
Gerividajeu son of Mihisudhaka-bhata ; Vavi, Giuda, Kesadi, 
Netua and Chhitha who weresons of Avugimva; and Achuvaka son of 
Bhafa. This is followed in lines 3. by the mention of the sixth 
piece of the gift Jand. This plot was situated in a locality, the name 
of which ended in dhimeene, Tt appears that the plot measured five 
Kulakes and was granted for making provision of fila or sesame. 
‘The area of the land-measure called Kulaka cannot be determined. 
Te seems to have been smaller than the East Indian Kulayaolpa which 
was equal to eight Droteodpes. This plot was a gift made in favour 
of the god Mogadeivara, apparently identical with Mugadefvara 
mentioned in Slab I, line 6. In lines 5-7 we have a statement 
to the effec that, if anybody had any say in regard to the gift 
land, now the property of gods, he might recover i after 
raking thedonor Subhadra fce from his debt (to the gods) by paying 
10000 (ten thousand) Dranas (.e. coin called Drama after the Greek 
Drackn). Lines 7-9 quote an imprecatory verte to which reference 
has been made above, The following lines (lines 9-11) sate that what- 
fever belonged to the donor Subhadra at the time of the grant 
would have to be enjoyed by him 30 long as he lived and that 
ater his death all that would pass on to the posession of the god 
Mogadefvara-Sainkara, i.e. Siva Moigadelvara or Muigadefvara 
who, as suggested above, was the main deity worshipped at the 
ld temple at Mungthala (possibly ancient Mulgefethale). Line 
12 of the writing on Slab II is damaged, 

‘The importance of the inscription lies in the mention of the 
ra, to which its date has been referred, a8 Arita. x wellknown 
that the Vikrama Sathwat of $8 B.C. was at fist styled rita, that 
later it was associated with the Malava people or their rules and 
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that ultimately, with the development of thesaga of king Vikramdditya 
of Usjayini, its foundation came to be connected, about the eighth 
century A. D., with that famous monarch of Indian tradition and 
folklore. ‘The era seems to have originated in Eas Tran and to have 
been brought from there to Sind and the Punjab by the Scythians 
and from the Punjab to Rajputana by the Malavas who originally lived 
in the Punjab to the north of the confluence of the Chenab 
land the Ravi but later migrated to the Jaipur region of Rajasthan 
(ch. The Age of Impuial Unity, p. 125, notes p. 144, note). The Mant 
Ikharis (possibly of MA lava origin), who originally lived in Rajasthan 
but Inter migrated to the U. P. and Bihar, carried the use of the 
same era to thote areas (ef: Xp. Ind., Vol. XXII, 42 ff; ibid., Vol, 
XIV, pp. 115 ff). ‘The popularity of the era spread widely over 
North India owin g to the patronage of such imperial families as 
the Gurjara -Pratihdra dynasty and to the growth of the Vikramd- 
ditya tradition to which the Jains appear to have contributed consi- 
derably. The students of the Ujjayint school of astronomy appear 
also to have contributed to its pop vlarity. As to the Malava associa~ 
tion of the era, it may be pointed out that it was frst connected with. 
the Milava people or their republic (Bhandarkar's List, Not. 3, 6, 9), 
then with the Malava royal family (probably meaning the Aulikara 
dynasty; ibid., No. 7) and ulimately with the king or kings of the 
Malava people or of the Milava country (ibid., Nos. 16, 18). In 
the cighth century, this astociation was transferred to the traditional 
Vikramiditya regarded as the king par excellence of Malava or Uja- 
yinf, although the root of this seems to have lain in the extirpation 
of the Sakas of Malwa and the installation of the Aulikaras in that 
area by the first historical Vikramfditya, ie. Chandragupta IL 
(76-414 A.D.). In the early Aulikara records, the era is styled 
Kite, although it is associated often at the same time with the 
Malava people (ibid., Nos. 3-5). The earlier inscriptions (ibid., 
Nos. 1, 2; Ep. Ind, Vol. XXIII, pp. 42 ff) call the era Arita, but 
do not connect it specially with the Milavas, The real significance 
of the name Krita is unknown; but 1६ may be the personal name 
of a leader of the Malava people who probably succeeded in overs 
‘throwing Kushina suzerainty in Rajasthan about the end of the second 
century A. D. Another posiblity is that Arita is the Indianised 
form of a foreign word connected with the Scytho-Parthian origin 
ofthe era, ‘The same word was sometimes alto Sanskritised as Alta 
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(ch, Watters, On Tuan Chang's Travels in India, Vol. 1, ७. 265). 
‘The latest published record applying the name Krite to the’Vikrama 
Saiavat bears a date in the year 481=424 A.D. But the present 
record of 837 A. D., showing that the old name of the era was 
sill remembered at least in Rajputana more than four centuries later, 
‘points to the vitality of the tradition relating to the original name 
of the era, This is surprising in view of the fact that the Vikramfditya 
sociation ofthe era was fully established by this time (cf: Bhandarkar, 
op. cit., No. 27). 
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20, The mark of punctuation  supeluoos, 
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Second Slab 
1. Yatra sikshi® Mahisudhikabhata-puttra-Gerividajen (| *) Ax 
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THE GOVERNMENT'S ATTITUDE TO HINDLURDU- 
HINDUSTANI IN THE POST MUTINY PERIOD 


By 
Dr. Nandalal Chatterji, M. A., Ph. D., D. Lite. 


Among the old records of the U. P, Government, I discovered 
4 bundle of post-Muntiny papers which throw valuable light on 
the manner in which the problem of Hindi-UrducHindustani se 
the court language of Oudh was viewed by the Government nearly 
cighty years ago, ‘The records indicate that the authorities sought 
to favour Urdu and Hindustani out of political considerations, and 
the British policy was anti-Hindi from the very beginning, 





1६ appears, however, that the Commissioner of the Patna Divi- 
sion (Mr. 8. 6, Bayley) made a plea for Hindi in Bihar, and stated 
that Hindi could be introduced into the courts and offices, He 
admitted that the Kayasthas and Muslims were opposed to ihe re. 
cognition of Hindi, but he wrote that he could not understand why 
Hindi which wasthelanguageofthepeople could not be recognised 


‘The supporters of Hindi gave the following arguments in support 
of Hindi — 


1, Hindi is ft for the transaction of court business, 
2. Hindi can also be written quickly by practice, 


3. Hndi can be learnt easly in three or four months, but 
Persian can not be read without one or two years. practice. 





4. Hindi is better adapted for transliterations than Persian, 


5. Hindi cannot be easily altered like Urdu, 
of fraud are negligible, 


1d 50 chances 





6. Hindi as court language is popular in Nepal, Nagpur and 
Almera, 








n 


7. Hindi takes a little more space in writing, but this defect 
cannot weigh against other considerations in favour of 
Hindi, 





Most of the officals, however, rejected the claims of Hindi and 
supported Urdu and Hindustani on the following grounds: 





To call Hindi and Urdu two languages is to perpetuate 2. 
vicious error. They must be united into one full and 
harmonious language. 


2 Recognition of Hindi would throw the Muslims out of 
employ. 

3. Hindi is les intelligible than Urdu to the ordinary people, 

4. Nagri writing is never used by the people. “There is in 


fact as little reason for introducing Nagri writing as for 
introducing Chinese”, 





5. Hindi cannot be writen in a running hand. 
6. Bengalis imagine they can learn Hindi easly. 


1६ was also argued by them that the antagonism between Hindi 
and Urdu must be diminished by all means. They seemed to think 
that Urdu and Hindustani were synonymous, and were of the opinion 
‘hat Hindi war artificial and obsolete, being Sanskritic, 





One offical went to the extent of saying that Urdu. and not 
Hindi was the vernacular spoken by the pcople of Oudh, Another 
officer said that the Indian technical words were Arabic, and they 
should remain so. Another gentleman opined that the court language 
should be the common Hindustani, free as far as possible from 
Arabic, Persian and Sanskrit words. 








‘The papers in question are so interesting and historically im= 
portant that they are well worth a study. ‘The relevant papers for 
the frst time discovered by me lying uncared for in the mass of di 
trict records are printed here for the information of the students of 
moder Indian history. 
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THE OFFG. JUNIOR SECRETARY TO THE 
CHIEF GOMMISSIONER OF OUDH, 
TO 


THE COMMISSIONER OF LUCKNOW DIVISION, 
Dated Lucknow, the 4th April 1876. 
Sir, 


am directed to forward the correspondence, 
From Government of India, Home marginally noted, regarding the 
Department, with two enclosures adoption of Hindi as the Court 
No. 2/208, dated 17th November language of Oudh, and to re- 
1875. {quest that you will favour the 
To Director Public Instruction, Chief Commissioner with your 
Oudh, No. 5500, dated 24th ion and with the view 
November, 1875. Director's reply of your District Officers on the 
No. 3704, dated 28th March 1876, subject. 











व्‌ have the honour to be, 
Sir, 
Yours most obedient servant, 
6. WYLLIE, 
Off. Junior Secretary to the Chief Commissioner 
t of Oudh, 


“From Arthur Howell, Esq., Officiating Secretary to the Govern 
‘ment of India, to the Chief Commisioner of Oudh. Fort William, 
the 170 November 1875, No, 2/208, 





Sir 
I am directed to forward the accompanying 
From C. 8. Bayley, Commissioner papers, including a Minute by 
of Patna, No. 182, dated 20th May Mr. A. W. Croft, Inspector of 
1875, Schools in Bengal, on the adop- 
From Government of Bengal, No. tion of Hindi as the Court 
17 3. 7. dated 9h July 1875, with Language of Behar. 
enclosure, 
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2. The Government of India are not aware how far 
Mr, Groft's rematks are applicable to the circumstances of Oudh, 
Dut desire to express general concurrence in the view that it is an 
object to diminish the antagonism between Hindi and Urdu, and 
that it is inexpedient to foster in Government or Aided Schools under 
the name of Hindi an artificial, Sanskrtized language, which isin most 
cases as far removed from the common rustic vernacular as it is {rom 
the ordinary language of the towns. ‘The Government of India are 
further of opinion that the Educational Departments can give 
ffcient help in this matter in connexion with the preparation of text 
books. 











3, Lam to request that the final orders which you may pass on 
this question may be communicated (o the Government of India. 


Dated Lucknow the 24th November 1875. 


Copy forwarded to Director of Public Instruction, with a request 
that he will state his view on the subject. 


By order, 
(Sd.) A. MURRAY, 
Junior Secretary to Chief Commissioner of Oudh,” 


“PROM 6. E, BUCKLAND, ESQ., OFFICIATING JUNIOR 
SECRETARY TO THE GOVERNMENT OF BENGAL, TO TH 
COMMISSIONER OF PATNA DIVISION, NO. 178.'T.,DATED 
YACHT “RHOTAS,” THE 9TH JULY 1875. 





With reference to your letter No. 182 J, dated 20th May last, 
reporting on a Nagei Pamphlet, entitled “Why should Nagri be 

troduced in the Courts and other Offizes of Behar?” I am directed 
to forward for your information, a copy of a Note by Mr. A. W. 
Croft, Inspector of Schools, on “Hindi as the Court Language of 
Behar,” and to state dhat the Lieutenant Governor concurs generally 
in the views therein expressed. 





2. His Honoug has no desire to pass any orders that may coun 
tenance the idea that Hindi and Urdu are two distinct languages; 
bbut he recogoizes the tendency of some writers ofthe former to reject 
every work which is not Sanskrit in origin, while some witers of 
‘Urdu confine themselves strictly to words of Persian origin. He would 
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wish to encourage the growth ofa full, harmonious language, uniting 
these two elements now separate and discordant; and for this pur- 
pose he would require that all candidates for employment above the 
lowest, should be equally familiar with both the Nagri and Persian 
characters. 








3. The Lieutenant Governor is of opinion that the order of 
Government, terminating with Mr. Dampier’s letter No, 1210, dated 
2nd April 1874, should be steadily carried out, Those orders enjoined 
that all processes, notifications, and proclamations should be made 
in Hindi; that official records should be kept in Hindi; that petitions 
should be received in either Hindi or Hindustani; and that a know- 
ledge of the Hindi character should be insisted on in the case of 
Police officers and amlahs. ‘The late Lieutenant Governor was 
strongly opposed to making Hindi the exclusive court language at 
present, and to this policy Sir Richard Temple desires to adhere, 
It is apparent that there is some amount of passive obstructivenest 
to be overcome, although progrest is being made in the introduction 
of the reform instituted by Government. His Honour trusts to you 
to preserve steadily in the policy already indicated, 











4. For these reasons the lieutenant Governor is unable to 

accede to the repuest preferred by the subscribers to the apmphlet 

above mentioned, and T am to ask you to communicate to the peti- 
ioners this decision.” 


“NOTE BY A. W. CROFT, ESQ,, INSPECTOR OF SCHOOLS, 


(ON “HINDI AS THE COURT LANGUAGE OF BEHAR,” DATED 
‘THE 16th JUNE 1875, 








The petition mixes up two things—the character and the lan 
‘guage—which should be kept distinct. 





To. call Hindi and Urdu two languages, is to perpetuate a 
vicious error, originally due to the antagonism of Pundits and Mau- 
lavis. They have the same accidence and syntax, and the same 
stock of words for most simple objects and conceptions; they only 
diverge when itis necessary (0 express the language of compliment, 
of science, or of complex ideas in general. This is not to have two 
Tanguages, but to have a language eapable of being enriched from 
two different sources; and I conecive that itis the object of Govern- 
ment (० destroy or to diminish this antagonism, 
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Tt.ean do s0 in two ways,—in its ordinary civil adminis 
land by means ofits educational machinery in the first place it cam, 
T believe, do much more than it has yet done in discountenancing 








Te can do 3० in two ways,—in its ordinary civil administration, 
and by means ofits educational machinery. In the first place it can, 
व्‌ believe, do much more than it has yet done in discountenancing 
the Persian Urdu of the public offices and courts—a language unin- 
telligible to any native of this country who has not received ५ spe- 
cial education. I do not refer to technical terms of law or of 
‘civil business; these are in possesion; they are as convenient as any, 
and they could not, in fact be replaced by others. They are parts 
‘of the Hindi language, just as the legal terms of French origin are 
parts ofthe English laungage, I refer to the jargon in which the body 
Of court documents is couched; a language altogether Persian, except 
for Hindustani inflexions, and not always with that except 
Ianguage known only to the initiated, who cling to it as the source 
of their ivelinood. Government has repeatedly fulminated against 
this court language, and, Iam told, much has been done towards 
simplifying it, ButtheefTort requires constant vigilance; the amlahs 
have every interest in quietaly opposing the change, and there still 
remain in costant we numbers of words and phrases that have 
not the smallest justification, This is to perpetuate the delusion 
of two languages; and still more, it is to give the largest section of 
‘the people a substantial grievance, by excluding them from the 
‘most lucrative forms of civil employ. So long as a document read 
out in court is not intelligible to any person, Hindu or Muhamma- 
ddan, of fair education much remains to be done. As itis, our 
middle schools are deserted, because the education they give is 
valueless as an avenue to the civil employment. T cannot but be- 
lieve that the constant and clear expresiion of the will of Govern 
‘ment, the steady discouragement by all officers of exaggeration in 
Tanguage and the occasional rejection of a petition on this ground, 
would gradually, if nat speedily—in the next generation of amlahs, 
if not in this—produce marked result. 














‘The Education Department can, in-a different fashion give eff- 
cient help towards the same end, namely, the unification of Hindi 
‘and Urdu, ‘The books used in the Schools of Behar ought to be 
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books of such a style that they might be written in differently, and 
with equal propriety, in either character, Noone will say, for exam- 
ple, that a sentence like “Suraj nikalta hai istinctively Hindi 
for distincitively Urdu; and it is the business of the Education De- 
partment to extend the bounds of this common language, ‘The test 
‘of @ good School-book for Behar is, that it can be printed 
violence in either character. Individual authors, on the other hand 
(with afew noticeable exceptions), generally strive to intensify the 
difference by rejecting every work which is not either Sanskrit in orgin 
or Persian in origin for itis not to be supposed that pedantry is con- 
fined to writers of Urdu, On the contrary the pedantry that I have 
chiefly to complain of in my own work, is that of writer of Hindi, 
‘The Purism of men who carry their repugnance to Urdu 30 far 
as ० say, not admi but manush, not sirf but kebal, not chiz but 
vvastu, not magar but parantu, is a thing not to be tolerated in a 
region where some kind of compromise is necessary. In looking 
about for books for the Behar schools, I have had to reject numbers 
for this very faults one in particular, an elementry book of Natural 
History, which I sorely needed, but whose pages bristled with 
Sanskrit expressions for the commonest conceptions, e.g. Utpatti, 
Bishay, Manushya, britanta, paranta, babuddhu, nirog, karan; all 
‘occurring on a page taken at random, 




















‘This sort of pedantry reaches its culminating point in the very 
pamphlet sent for report; I transcribe the opening sentence: 


“Siddha Sriman Maharaja Dhiraj Bharatvarshiya purvadesh 
adhikari yashasvi tejasi sriyukta Laftanent gavarnar maha pratapike 
nikat ham sab Patna nagar ke pradhan nivasi, jamidar, ade praj 
yonka tan manase koti koti dhanyabad pahunche. Ap aise budal 
‘man, prajpakari, desh hitakari raj niyamak ki raksha sada sarvada 
sarva shaktiman jagadishvar karta rahe.” 

















‘This, coming in a prayer for the restoration of the language of 
the people, represents, I suppose, that language. It represents, I 
have no doubt, the language which its author would rejoice to intor- 
duce into the courts in place of Urdu. Nothing could be more 
intolerant or more ludicrous, It is like a man, in his zeal for pure 
English, rejecting the “impenetrability of matter,” and substituting 
the “unthorough foresomeness of stuf,” 
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It is well to recognize, in order to avoid it, the danger that 
lies before Government when it is asked to support Hindi against 
Urdu. ‘The danger is that of committing itself to the cultivation 
of a language as artificial as the most Persianised Urdu, and having 
just as little relation to the ordinary speech of educated man, Hindus 
‘no less than Mussulmans, 


repeat my opinion that it is desireable for Government to guard 
most carefully against passing any orders which may countenance 
the idea that Hindi and Urdu are two distinct languages; and more 
particularly, having this object in view, to guard against encourage 
ing eccentricities of style, whether having a Persian bias or a Sans- 
frre bias, such as 1 have described above I regard it as well worth 
the attention of Government to try, by every means at its command 
(the educational means being out the least efficacious), to unite these 
two elements, now separate and discordant, into one full and har- 
monious language. If civil officers will repress Persian exaggerations, 
the Education Department can wage vigorous war against Sanskrit 
aggresions. The result will be a joint language, abounding in 
synonyms of different origin; in this respect resembling English and 
the wealthier group of living languages. ‘The varieties of such a 
language will differ no more than the style of Raselas differs from 
that ofthe Lord's Prayer. It is equally English, whether you speak 
‘of “an unlikely thing to happes.” or ‘an improbable event to occur,” 
‘and it is only usage the determines which is the best style. 








Such a language cannot be created by an edict. But authors 
Behar and in the Nort-Western Provinces are even now grappling 
with the question, and Government can, by ready encouragement’of 
such authors,and more especially by the organization of its schools, 
$0 control the tendencies of current literature, 10 help to fix the 
standard of educated a speech, as to hasten this desirable consu- 
mation, In an illiterate age and with no efforts of Government 
tending to promote the union, It took two centuries to weld the 
English and the French elements of the language into the national 
speech of England. It should not take so long now. 


Only one condition that efforts are made'so to settle the language 
question do I sce any chance of satisfactorily meeting the second 
iffculty, that of character. Government has already done much, 


Ait procéines‘and notifications—all documents, in fact destined for 
“eriiee outside cities—are in Nagei, and all petititons may be pré- 
“yeated in that character. If further, the order of the Magistrate 
‘where always transliterated, when required, from Urdu into nagri, 
probably every need of suitors would be satisfied. But it is not the 
needs of suitors that have prompted the present petition. It is the 
needs of that body of Hindus whose education does not fit them for 
the public service. And they are too numerous for their claims to 
be lightly set aside. 

I should think it a very hazardous experiment difnitely to subs~ 
tiiate Hindi for Urdu as the language of the courts. The temporary 
block to public business would be a small matter compared with the 
political danger involved in the disaffection of a class of men, about 
‘whom the complaint already is that their meansof living are too scanty. 
‘The Mahomedans in fact would be ousted from public employ. But 
the sams principle of fairness to them suggests a course which might 
powibly be pursued in the interests of the large body of Hindus. Mr. 
Bayley says that all the Persian-writing amlahs have been required to 
‘pass an examination in Hindi; is it too much to require that Brabman 
and other Nagri-writing candidates for employment should pass (an 
examination in Urdu)? Ttis, no doubt, too much as matters stand 5 
for we sce that with the exception of the facile Kayasth, 20 Hindu will 
now submit to learn a forciga language, as the Urdu for the courts 
i, But if Gaveramznt strives to identify the language of the courts 
with the oridinary language of educated men, to make it a language as 
‘much Hindi as Urdu, and fly adapted to either character, the Hindu 
aspirant would ia such case have only toleara anew character in which 
to write his owa language—a very different and much more simple 
matter. 


Tall candidates for employment above tie lowest were required 
tobe equaly familiar with two characters (and to such an end ought 
‘our school education to be directed), and if, consequently, both were 
ted indiscriminately in offical writing, it might not happen that one 
would drive out the other. Nagri undoubtedly takes more time and 
‘more room, but the same objection might be urged against English 
‘and iffor other reasons it is convenient to write it, it will be written, 
Te might be conjectured indeed, that the forces of numbers would 
‘gradually make itself लिए and that Nagri would prevail : but even if 
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hot, is there any serious objection tothe use in courts of two chatacters 
side byside * ‘They exist in fact already, for Kaithi accounts arefiled 
with Urdu plaints, and have to be interpreted by irresponsible experts. 
‘But whatever the objection, it could not weigh against advantages on 
the other side ; fort is evident that the fiction produced by the con- 
tract of two characters would rub down the harsh points peculiar to 
each, whether Persian or Sanskrit But the ordinary reaction of 
character upon language, the confit of Nagri with Urdu would go far 
to produce the kind of compomise that we desire, A document that 
hhas to be written indiscriminately in one of two characters, will not 
‘often bear marks of special alliance with either.” 


“FROM S.C. BAYLEY, ESQ., COMMISSIONER OF ‘THE 

PATNA DIVISION, TO THE SECRETARY TO THE 

GOVERNMENT OF BENGAL JUDICIAL DEPARTMENT No. 
182 J, DATED BANKIPUR THE 20TH May 1875. 





In returning herewith the Nagei pamphlet received with your 
memorandum No, 101, of the 25th ultimo, I have the honur to sub- 
rit as follows — 

2, The pamphlet purports to be a petition from some of the 
residents of Patna and Bhagalpur, addressed to the Lieutenant Gover- 
nor of Bengal, showing the superiority of the Nagri character to. the 
Persian, and the Hindi language to the Hindustani, and praying that 
the orders of the late Lieutenant Governor, directing the introduction 
fof the Nagri character into the courts and Government office’ in 
Behar, may be carried out and maintained in foree. 





3, ‘The following considerations are urged in support of the 
above petition and. prayer 7० 

Ist The anti-Nagri party call Hindi a rude language, having 
neither a literature nor grammar. ‘This cannot be true, as Hindi is 
3 branch of the Sanskrit, which i according to the principal English 
and German scholars, such as Professor Max Muller, Haug, Gold- 
strucker, Wilson Colebrooke, &c. the best language in the world, all 
the other languages, Greek, Latin, Arabic, Persian, being derived 
from it. How can, then such a language be unfit for the transaction 
‘of court business * 

2nd s—It is objected to Nagri that i cannot be written quickly. 
‘This is merely a question of practice, 
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‘Sed Negri can be mastered in three or four months while 
Hindustani cannot be learnt so easily, Even the best Persian scholar 
cannot read an official paper without one or two years practice in read- 
ing Persian manuscripts, 


4th 1—Nagei is better adapted for transliteration than Persian, 
©. g,, “Revenue Board”, “First Arts Course,” &, 

5th The Persian characters can be altered with a much great 
facility than Nagri and hence it affords greater temptation to fraudue 
Jent tampering with documents, 

66 -—Nagri is used in the transaction of all kinds of business in 
Nepal, Nagpur, and the Commissioner's office at Almora,—a fact 
which proves that there is no defect in it 





Teh True, Nagri takes ॥ litle more space in writing than 
Hindustani, but this defect cannot weigh against the many considera 
tions in favour of the use of Nagri, which is the vernacular of Bebar 
throughout the Provinces. 


4. [fully agree in the petitioners’ view that Nagri can be and 
should be gradually introduced into the courts and offices of Behar, 
On this subjece I submitted a report to Government in October 1873, 
from which it will be seen that Nagri has been pretty extensively in. 
‘troduced into the districts of this division, and that all process noti- 
fications, proclamations, &c., and all Police reports, diavies, and re~ 
sisteres are writen in that character. The ecurt amlahs also were 
‘made to pass examinations in the Nagri character and language, and 
they are now conducting their duties with tolerable facility in it. ‘The 
change, however, is steadily opposed by this class of people, who, as 
Kyests or Mussalmans, have almost a monopoly of the court language, 
and consequently of the court places, 











45, This opposition is not without its effect on their superiors at 
the head of offices, who unconsciously imbibe their prejudices, and it 
Fequires persevering and steady presure from above to get the 
reform carried out. ‘There is to my mind no more reason for having 
in Behar a court language other than Hindi, than there is in Bengal 
for having one other than Bengali, The introduction of Bengali as 
the court language in Bengal was, I have been told, strongly opposed 
at the time, Now no one ventures to suggest that it was not anim 
provement, 
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6. - Thelaw papers ofthe present day, written inso-called Hindu 
stani, differ very little from those of the time when Persian was the 
avowed Iangugage of the courts, Inflexous and auxiliary verbs are 
Hindustani, but the body of the document consists still of the largest 
“Arabic words, that the maokhtear who compiles it can attain, and it 
js absolutely unintelligible to any but the specially educated classes. 
Hindi is the language ofthe people of the people, the language in which 
accounts, zemindari business, private business, and, as a rule private 
‘communications by letter are conducted ; and why the courts should 
‘continue to use an absolutely artificial language, which has, to counter- 
balance all its disadvantages, only the one advantage of being more 
rapidly written, and more easily miswritten and misread, T cannot 
understand.” 


“FROM DIRECTOR OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, OUDH, TO 

JUNIOR SECRETARY TO CHIEF COMMISSONER, OUDH 

DATED LUCKNOW, THE 28TH MARCH 1876, No. 3704 OF, 
1875-76. 














In reply to your endorsement No, 5500, dated Lucknow 24th 
November 1875, 1 have the honour to commuaeate my views on the 
‘question of the adoption of Hindi as the court 
Tanguage of Oudh. Tn connection with thesame 
subject, 1 beg to enclose copies of the eter 

noted in the margin from the two Circle In- 

No, 1G dated कक spectors, I regreat the delay which has occured 
Speder, Water Cicl” in sending up my views on the subject, but it 
will be seen from the dates of the Inspector's 

an earlier submission of the former was. hardly 














letter enclosed, th 
posible, 


2, Whatever may be the right answer to the question under 
discussion, i seems important not to overlook the motive which appears 
to have repompted the Behar and similar petitions, This motive, ax 
Mr. Thomson has pointed out in para 2 of his letter, has nothing to 
do with the convenience of suitors, the welfare of the majority, or the 
superior fitness ofthe one language over the other ; but consists in the 
desire of Bengalis to be more extensively employed than at present in 
the Urdu speaking provinces of India. Something to the same effect 
appears to be implied in Mr. Crof’s remarks at the close of the अत 
paragraph in page 3 of his memorandum. It is easy to see the con- 
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nection between the contents of the petition and the: motive. which 
dictated it, ‘The transliterated extract from the petition, with which 
Mr. Croft has favoured us, isa specimen of the kind of language which, 
under the name of Hindi, itis proposed to substitute for Urdu in the 
up-country courts. This is certainly what is meant by Hindi in this 
part of India wheaever the Hindi language is spoken of in contrast 
with Urdu ; and this too is the language of Prem Sagar, the Purans 
generally, Bhoj Prabandha, and in fact of all classical Hindi books. 
Now the vocabulary of this language is, with very rare exceptions, 
nothing more than Sanskrit, so much so that one who, like myself, 
has made a study of Sanskrit but not of Hindi, can read and under= 
stand any Hindi book with facility. But the vocabulary of the Ben~ 
sali language is as much derived from Sanskrit as that of Hindi, and 
the consequence is that the acquisition of Hindi is not_ merely as easy, 
‘but considerably easier, toa native of Bengal than to a native of Hindu- 
Man, Its not likely, therefore that this continually revived question 
oreubstituting Hindi for Urdu in the up-country courts, wll be allowed 
to drop, ४० long as the English Schools ancl Colleges of Bengal con- 
tinue to turn out about 2,000 men per annum, eager for employment 
in Government offices, but unable to find it in their own overstocked 
country, 


























3. Ihowever, thequestionisto beconsidered onits own metits, 
that is, with reference ६० the wants of the people of Oudh, then it is 
rnecessary to observe the distinction to which Mr, Croft draws atten 
tion between language and character. ‘The former, itis needless to 
say, refers only to vocabulary, the latter only ६७ the form of writin 
‘The Behar petitioners wish to introduce not merely the Hindi, that is, 
the Sanskrit voeabulary but alto the Hindi, that i the Nagri character. 
‘This is, ofcourse, not one, but two questions; but the Behar petitioners 
have preferred (0 treat it as one, knowing that the use of the Nagei 
‘Character would be likely to. bring in with it the use of Sanskrit voca- 











bulory 





4. ‘The first question then is, should the Hindi language be substi- 
tuted for Urdu in the Government courts of Oudh? To this there can 
be but one answer. Barring the grammatical inflections, which are 
the same in Hindi as in Urdu, the Hindi language as defined above is 
extinct in this province. Some persons doubt whether in this highly 
elaborate from it was ever spoken at all by the illiterate masses, But 
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however this may be there can be no question now that what is dise 
tinctively known asthe Hindi vocabulary or language,—such, for 
{nstance, as that used in the Bchar petition, is not the kind of speech 
‘used at the present day by the people of Oudh eit 
fages. During my five year’ service in Bengal, I heard so much about 
the claims of the neglected Hindi language, that I came into Oudh with 
‘a mind imbued with the belief that the Urdulanguageso widely taught 

॥ the Oudh Schools was one Foreign to the masses, and expecially to 
the village population. But since I have had time to become better 
acquainted with the vernacular of this province. T have found out 
iy mistake, Take the fit clause in the fst sentence of our first Hindi 
Reader, Pratyek balak ko chit hai and repeat this aloud in any vile 
lage ; not a single villager would understand it, He might detect the 
‘grammatical forms of ko and hai, which are the same in Hindi as in 
Urdu, but the words Pratyek balak uchit are obsolete and unintlli= 
sible, Now take the Urdu equivalent to the above sentence, as itis 
fiven in our First Urdu Reader. Hareka larke ko chahiye and repeat 
this aloud. in a village ; every villager would understand it at once. 
Alwstrations might be moltiplied-Bahudha, being derived {rom Sans~ 
करता isa highly correct Hindi term for often and consequently it occurs 
very frequently in Hindi Books, No one, however, but a Pandit oF 
के pedant has the faintest idea what bahudha means while tre corres: 
ponding Urdu term aksar, which is drived from Arabic, is understood 
ead used by every villager, In a word, substitute unthorough foreso 
arenes of stuf, as Mr, Croft suggests, for impenetrabilty of matter, and 
ihe have an untexaggerated description of the absurdity ofthe proposal 
to substitute Hindi for Urdu in Government courts that is, to subst 
tute an obsolete vocabulary for one which every one understands and 
dunes, When itis rememberd that all the vernacular news and all the 
Vernacular periodicals published in Oudh are in Urdu, and none in 
Hindi, there cannot be much doubt as to what the vernacular of this 
country really i. 























5, But in thus declaring that Urdu, and not Hindi isthe ver 
ceularspoken by the people of Oud, Ido not mean tosay that the kind 
Of Urdu used at present in court documents cnincides as nearly as it 
could and should do with the spoken vernacular, that is, with that 
ind of phraseolegy, which everyman of fair education, whether Hindu 
or Mohammedan, can at once understand, ‘To make this point more 
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clear itis necesary to distinguish between the technical terms. of law 
fr evil busines, and the phraseology in which the body of court 
dlocuments is couched, ‘To express technical conceptions the wse of 
‘uncolloguial terms is necessary ; and ifthe choice lies between using 
terms of Pero-Arabic or terms of Sanskrit origin, preference should 
certainly be given to the former, not merely because they answer the 
purpose, and are already in possession, which alone is-a conclusive 
eason, but because they are shorter, more convenient and! more easily 
fixed in the memory than terms derived from Sanskrit would be 
(Vide remarks in para 8 of Me, Thomson's letter). But to express 
ordinary fats and ideas, such as form the untechnieal portion of the 
rmatter of court documents the use of Perso-Arabie terms, which are 
not understood by the general public and are inteligible only ६० those 
wino have received a special education, is altogether indefensible. 
“These foreign Persian phrases are as far removed from the spoken 
vernacular, asthe obsolete Hindi vocabulary of the Behar petitioners; 
and as long as such language continues (० be used in the body of court 
documents, it affords a pretext to the Nagei party to reiterate their 
claims for the introduction of Hindi. Some reform in this respect 
appears to be urgently needed on behalf of suitors and the general 
public. It is ako needed on behalf of vernacular education, for in 
ter to satiny the requirements of the Oudh court vocabulary, we 
fare force to teach more Persian in our Primary and Middle Schools 
than we find convenient, and to teach it at the expense of imparting 
twelal Knowledge more efficiently than we might do. If therefore, 
some means could be adopted for repressing the unnecessary use of 
Perso-Arabic or outlandish terms in the body of court documents, and 
for insisting on the use of Hindustani terms in general use, whenever 
these are suficient to expres the facts or ideas intended, a great reform 
‘would be effete, and much good would be done both in Schools and 
in Courts, Posibly one way of repressing the use of outlandish Jargon 
would be to reject petitions whieh are not worded in the vernacular 5 
but any reform ofthis kind will of course be steadily resisted by that 
class of profesional writers, whose means of livelihood depends upon 
the preservation ofa language which noone but themselves can under- 
stand without the help of an interpreter. 















6. ‘The second question proposed is, what kind of character 
should be used in the writing and printing of court documents? Be 
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fore attempting to answer this question, it will be best first to enquire 
‘what are the different kinds of writing in vogue in this provinee. Of 
Persian writing there are of course two kinds, Nastaliq and Shikasta, 
land the latter is the one used in the Government courts. Besides 
these there are three others : (1) Nagri, or the Old Sanskrit charac- 
ter, which the Behar petitioners wish to introduce in the place of SI 
asta ; (2) Kaithi, which is a form of writing something like Nagri 
Dut yet so far distinct fFom it, that a person knowing only the one 
incapable of reading the other ; (3) Mahajani, which differs {fom 
Kaithi, in that the leters are more rounded and the vowels are omitted. 
No further allusion will be made to Mahajani, as the omission of 
the vowels renders it almost unintelligible, and the only class of men. 
by whom itis used is that of bankers. 














7. Now when it is proposed, asis done in the Behar petition, to 
put the Persian character altogether aside, and substitute the Nagria 
in ts place, the question arises, what class in the community orin other 
‘words what proportion ofthe population, would be benefited thereby ? 
So far as Oudh is concerned it seems to me that the answer is a very 
simple one, Since there is no class in the community, not even Brah= 
mins, who transaet matters of business either public or private, in the 
‘Nagei character, it obviously follows that there is no class in the com- 
munity which could receive any benefit from the change. Nagri 
writing is never used by the people. For business metters even 
Brahmins do not use it, but only for copying out Sanskrit manuscripts. 
[agri writing is taught in Government schools certainly in Oudh, as 
elsewhere, but why itis taught I have never been able to understand, 
and it is well known that the boys immediately give it up a8 soon ax 
they leave school, If then the ehoice lies between the Persian and the 
Nagei character, [think noonceanhesitate toselect the former. ‘There 
seems in fact as little reason for introdueng Nagti writing क for intro- 
ducing Chinese. There is none who can write a Nagri running hand ६ 
none of the outside public can write it, or wish to write it, very few of 
the outside public ean road it, No native of Oudh, that 1 have ever 
heard of, desires the change. Tn fact the Nagri, characteris one which 
scarcely admits of being writen in a running hand, and this fact 
alone is a decisive proof of its unfitness for being used as the court 
character, In disproof of the truth of this objection, the Behar peti 

tioners appeal to the stock instance of the facility with which Nags 
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penmanship is practised in the Almora Commissioner's court, But 
‘Munsbi Durga Prasada, the Inspector of the Western Circle, has ex- 
amined specimens of this writing on the spot and found them.so un- 
like what is usually known as Nagei, that he was quite unable to read 
them, 





8, But in thus condemning altogether the proposal to subst 
tute the Nagei for the Persian character, I still think ehat the use of an 
alternative character should be permitted and encouraged, and: this 
not because there is any other character which is better than Persian, 
Dut because the convenience of that large section of the mative com 
munity, which cannot read or weite the Persian character, and does 
not intend to learn it, seem tome to be entitled to some consideration. 
‘This second court character should, in my opinon, be not Nagri but 
Kaithi, Kaithi is the character used by all or almost all Zemindars, 
who ean write any character at all, by all tradesmen and shopkeepers 
of every grade and description, by Talugdars accountants, by Pat- 
‘waris, by Mahommedans as much as by Hindus. In fact there is no 
kind of writing which has so many followers and is used by so many 
Gifferent clasts of the community as Kaithi. Te 8 to the rural popu- 
lation what the Persian characteris to the town population, and even 
among the residents of towns it disputes the ground with Penian, 
because it is universally used by tradesmen and shopkeepers. Why 
Kaithi writing has up to the present time been systematically pros- 
cribed by the State, isa point which I have never been able to under- 
Stand, Possibly this may have been owing to the jealousy of court 
mohurrirs, who were already in possession of the field and whose live- 
lihood depended upon keeping Kaithi out of court Possibly it may 
have been owing to a belief that this character was nothing more than 
aaform of Nagr scribbling, which, under the name of Kaithi, encourag- 
cd bad spelling and bad penmanship and was, therefore, quite unfit to 
bbe used as # medium for transacting Government or any other impor- 
tant business. But the best answer to this 18, that all the private busi= 
ness of the natives of Hindustan, which they by no means consider 10 
bbe unimportant, is carried on in Kaithi, and as to bad spelling and bad 
penmanship, it is obvious that these are simply the consequences of 
its being uriversally neglected both in schools and in offices. These 
‘would of course disappear if Kaithi were taught in Government schools, 
and if neatness and accuracy were insisted on. In the Kaithi charac 
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ter there is @ couple set of consonants as in Nagei, and as complete 
set of vowels also, except that inthe case of the single vowels one form 
hhas to do double duty for long and short. This slight defect could 
cealy be remedied if necessary, In any case this Kaithi character, 
notwithstanding its long neglect by Government, isto this day as com- 
plete an alphabet and as fit to be patronised by the State, as the Ben 
ही character was at the time when the Serampur Missionaries first 
took it in hand. These Missionaries finding that there was a charac 
ter already in common vogue and as widely used by the different 
castes or classes in Bengal as the Kai wacter is in Hindustan, 
wisely determined upon adopting the Bengali character in preference 
to the Nagri as the vehicle of popular instruction, As they had the 
start of the Government in opening schools and publishing vernacular 
books, the Bengali character which they had patronized and reduced 
to proper form was admitted unchallanged into Government schools 
‘and finally into Government courts. Such was the fate of the Bengali 
character, and the consequence has been that in Bengal no collision 
between two rival characters, Nagri and Bengali, the one patronized 
by the State and the other used by the people, has appeared, such as 
‘we see now existing in Oudh and elsewhere between Nagri and Kaithi 
‘The Kaithi character has received a very different treatment, though 
its claims, uses, and popularity are precisely similar. Tt has found no 
fiends but only enemies, has been systematically condemned by Edu- 
cational Departments, and jealously Kept out of court by a class of 
teriters whose only means of subsistence depended upon their being 
Able to exclude it. ‘There is no denying the fact, however, that in- 
spite of allthis official neglect or rather opposition, the Kaithi charac- 
ter is still the most popular mode of weiting in Hindustan, and is used 
to this day as much as ever in the transaction of private busines. The 
persistent determination of Government to put down Kaithi and com- 
pel the people to use Nagei, appears to me as inexplicable as would 
te an att mpt on the part of the Prime Minister in England to force 
‘every one in that country to write in the Roman printed character and 
to discontinue the use of the seript character. If such an attempt 
were made in England, it would nodoubt fail assignally asthe attempts 
to supersede Kaithi have failed in India, 











9, If then, there is any character besides Persian which ought 
to be used in the writing of court documents, that character, T urges 
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should be Kaithi, and not Nagei; because while the Nagri character 
in ued by no one, the Kaithi, and not the one used by tradesmen and 
agriculturat, and these are not only the two largest sections of the na~ 
tive community, but they are the two who are brought most frequently 
into contact with the Goverment courts, And fom what I can learn 
ofthe pretent usages of courts in Oudh, the proposed introduction of 
Kaithi as an optional or second character would be no great novelty 
Kathi accounis-T understand are already permitted to be filed with 
Unda plaints ; Patwari’s annual papers are filed in Kaithi, and Extra 
Assistant Commissioners, 1 have heard, are required to be able to read 
Kaithi as one of their official qualifcaions. Te would, I should think, 
be conferring a great boon upon the public, if orders were pased that 
all processes and noties should be written in Kaithi as well asia एल 
sian suitors might be allowed to present petitions in either character, 
and if the orders of Migisrates were, when occasion required, trans 
lterated from Persian to Kaithi... Such a change eould not of course 
be completed at once ; but the time for its completion would not be 
far distant, fa rule were made and enforced that in future no clerk 
could be appointed to » Government office who could not write the 

- Oud vernacular with equal facility and correctness in both charae- 
ten, 























10, It remains to consider the question to which attention is 
directed in the Home Secretary's letter, namely, what amount of help 
the Educational Department can afford towards furthering the objec- 
tion of diminishing the antagonism between Hindi and Urdu, and 
fostering and extending the common element. Respecting this sub- 
Jeet, I shall first state what the tendency of our present school-books 
appears to be, and then indicate the means by which the above object 
‘ean probably be best secured 





11, At present we have two sets of vernacular school-books, 
the one Hindi and the other Urdu, The Urdu Prose Readers were 
‘written frst, and the Hindi Readers are translations from these. ‘The 
Tanguage in which the Urdu Readers have been composed is the Lan= 
‘guage understood and spoken by the people, ‘They in fact respresent 
the Hindustani language as written oF printed in the Persian character. 
‘The first ofthese readersis called Talim-ul-mubtadi; and the care with 
which it was prepared and the trouble which was taken to exclude 
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every word or idiom which the commonest village would not be able 
to understand at once, have been described at length by Mr. Thom- 
son in para 8 of his leter. ‘The other Urdu books deal occasionally 
‘with subjects which do not come within the ordinary experience of 
villagers + hence technical terms and proper names occut here and 
there, which might at frst sound rather strange to the villager’s ear. 
But the phraseology used in the body of these hooks is almost xs strictly 
vernacular as the language of Talim-ul-aubtadi, or at least it could 
‘with very litle labour be made so, In our Urdur Prose Readers then 
we have 8 correct representation of the Hindustani language, which 
‘every man in Oudh understands and speaks, The Hindi books, on 
the other hand, are of quite different stamp. These contain not the 
vernacular Hindustani, but the obsolete Sanskrit which the Behar 
petitioners wish to introduce into the Government Courts and against 
which Mr, Croft has protested with so much ability in page 2 of his 
‘memorandu, Both of the Directors who have preceded me in Oudh 
have followed the example of the North Western and other Provinces 
in prescribing books of this stamp for the use of those students who 
do not wish to learn the Persian character. I myself have followed 
in their wake, not daring even to hint at proposing such a starting in- 
novation as the suppression of a series of school-books, which wt 

professing to teach the village population how to read and write their 
‘own vernacular, do in reality teach them neither, but teach them a 
phraseology which no one speaks, and a character which noone writes 
But as we are now called upon by the Supreme Government to give up 
the use of books which tend to keep up “the antagonism between Urdu 
and Hindi,” and ate for bidden “to foster in Government or Aided 
Schools, under the name of Hindi, and artificial Sanskritized language 
which is in most cases as far removed [rom the common rustic verna- 
cular as it is fiom the ordinary language of towns,” I feel no longer 
authorised to keep silence, but am forced to confess the truth, that the 
truth, that che Hin ‘Oudh come fully up to the 
description of those books which we are warned not to use. But if 
‘we are forbidden to tench a vocabulary which is not used by the people 
in ordinary life, we are, by the same argument, forbidden to teach them 
fa kind of writing which is not les obsolete than the vocabulary. ‘The 
consistent course then to be followed under these circumstances would 
be (a) to remove our elementary Hindi Prose Readers from the cur 
riculum, reserving the study of classical Hindi literature for the higher 
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class only, as an optional course forthe study of Urdu or Persian poetry 
inthe same clases; (b) to have our Hindustani or Urdu Prose. Readers 
transliterated from the Persian into the Kaithi character, so that some 
sodents may lear to read ther spoken vernacular in the one charac- 
ter and some in the other, accordingly to their respective. tastes; (c) 
to discontinue the teaching of Nagri writing, and to teach Kaithi 
writing in its place. The very sight of the Nagri Character tends to 
perpetuate the antagonism between Urdu and Hindi, and to give an 
tindue prominence to words of Sanskrit origin, on account of the long 
Handing and almost restless asociation existing between the Nagti 
character and the Sanskrit vocabulary. No such association, however, 
txts between Kaithi and Sanskrit. On the contrary there is a coun 
ter asociation already established between the Kaith character and 
the Hindustani voeabulary, and this is an additional argument for 
having Kaithi taught in our school. 


12, I think, however, from recommending the adoption of 
these changes, until the Chief Commissioner shall have been pleased 
to make me informed of the changes if any, which he decides on in- 
troducing as to the characters & languages to be used in Government 
Courts. ‘The changes which I have ventured to propose for consider 
ation, so far at the Courts are concerned, are the following :-- 








(1) To adopt some means for repressing the present practice 
of using outlandish or Persianized phrases ard idioms in the body of 
court documents, whenever Hindustani words in common use are 
fufficient to express the facts or ideas intended ; retaining, however, 
the use of Perso-Arabic words for the expression of the Technical ideas 
of law or civil business. 

(2) Toallow the use of Kaithi asa second character in the issu- 
ing of court processes and notices, in the submission of petitions to be 
filed in court,Jand in the waiting out of the Magistrate's orders, 


(3). To prescribe such tests of qualification for employment in 
Government Offices, as shall ensure that all clerks to be hereafter ay 
pointed can waite with equal facility in both characters. 





13. Tt appears to me that the above measures, or something 
resembling them present the only means available for satisfying the 
wants and conveniences ofall classes of suitors, or diminishing the an 
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tagonism between Hindi and Urdu, and for putting an end to the 
hitherto endless diseussion as to the respective claims of the different 
anguages and characters to be used in the Government courts If 
some such measures were adopted, the popularity and general 
usefulness of our vernacular schools would become far greater than 
they are or ever can be under the existing circumstances, for it would 
put an end to the ceaseless and mischievous rivalry between Nagri and 
Kaithi, the former of which is patronized by the State, but still not used 
by the people, while the latter is used by the people, but still not coun- 
tenanced by the State, But there are many officers in Oudh, who are 
far better judges than myself, as to what languages or characters should 
bbe used in the Government courts, and as soon as T have been favoured 
with the Chief Commissioners’ orders on the subject, I shall call a 
‘Committee to consist of the most intelligent and experienced officers 
of the Department, who, with myself and the Inspectors, will decide 
‘what changes, if any, may be found necessary in order to bring our 
curriculum into fall harmony” with the new requiremnts ofthe Govern 





“PROM A, THOMSON, ESQUIRE, INSPECTOR OF 
SCHOOLS, EASTERN CIRCLE, OUDH, TO JOHN 6. NESFIELD 
ESQUIRE, M. A. DIRECTOR OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, 
OUDH, DATED CAMP UTRAULA, THE 27TH JANUARY 
1876, NO. 841. 

With reference to your No, 2628, dated 7th ultimo, 1 have the 
hhonout to offer the following remarks on the use of Hindi as the Court 
Tanguage in Oud 





2. ‘The real question involved in the Behar petition and similar 
documents i, as I believe, very simple. It is just this, shall greater 
किला be given to Bengalis for obtaining Government employment 
in the North Western Provinces, Oudh, and the Punjab ? Bengalis 
hhave better opportunities for learning English than up-countrymen 
have and their superior knowledge of English would enable them to 
obtain employment more extensively if they know the vernacular of 
the Upper Provinces also. This knowldge is at present by no means 
easy 10 acquire, A foreign character, the Persian, has to be learned, 
fand then theres the ever-recuering difficulty of the Arabic techni- 
calities, ‘The Hindi characters and the Sanskrit technicalities 
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are so similar to those of Bengal, that Bengalis imagine they could 
learn Hindi easly and soft themselve for the vernacular, as well as the 
English part ofthe work in Government offices in the Upper Provinces. 
Teannot say, however, that I see any necessity for introducing such a 
change on such grounds. 

3. There is an ambiguity in the use of the word “language” to 
Which I must here draw attention. We sometimes use the words 
“diferent languages” to signily forms of speech, the one of which will 
not be understood by those who speak the other without special and. 
generally protracted study. It is in this sense we use the word when 
‘we say the Bengal is a diferent language from the Penian ; but we 
ako say e.g. that Charles Lamb's language is very different from that 
used by Dr. Johnion, though quite aware that any one who under- 
stands the Easys of Ellia would understand Rasselas, Now Urdu 
and Hindi do not differ as Persian differs from Bengali. They are 
simply the city and rustic forms of one and the same language, the 
Hindustan. So far as my experience goes, the language of Patna 
differs very slightly from that of Delhi or Lucknow ; but the language 
of Lucknow differs considerably from that of a village in Gonda dis- 
trict, only 50 miles off. Still the Lucknow Munshi and the village 
Zamindar have no difficulty in understanding each other. 

4. Hindustani consists of two clements, the Sanskrit and the 
Perso-Arabic ; and the question is, in what proportion should these 
elements be combined, ०६ rather in what proportion do the people of 
Oudh combine them in ordinary conversation ? I believe I have 
already crmpletely answered this question. About cight years ago 
प्‌ began to prepare a series of Vernacular Readers, one of which was 
finished and published under the mame of Talim-ul-Mubtadi, My 
object was to prepare a book in language such as correct speakers 
throughout the Province use indaily conversation. From the labour 
T hetowed on the work, and from the ability of those who assisted me, 
le hesitation in saying that itis as good a representation of 
the spesch of Oudh as ean be made, In regard t0 every sentence, 1 
‘might almost say every word, the question was asked again and again, 
is there any from of expression in more general use than the one we 
have adopted ? Afterwards a Hindi version of Talim-ul-Mubtadi 
‘was brought out under the name of Shikshavali. ‘The translator is 
‘ot an estreme Hindi purst,yet his language differs much more widely 
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from the ordinary speech of Oudh than the language of Talim-ul 
“Mbtadi, which has always been called Urdu. Take a dozen plough 
zen or cartmen from any village of Oud and read over to them the 
fame lesion in Talimeat-Mbtadt and Shilshavali, I have no hesta- 
tion in saying the Und version will be decidedly beter understood 
than the Hind version. 

5. From this it i clear thatthe language wsed by the Behar 
petitioners is unknown in Oudh, and in my humble opinion we may 
Stick to the language we have, as ft answers our porpose very well 

6.. There are two other queions tobe considered, Is, in what 
character should this Hindustani be written ? and 2nd, taking the 
language ofthe people for ordinary purposes ftom what source are we 
to get new words and technical terms ? 

व. Tn 0080 we generally in cours always use the Penn cha- 
acter, There is no reason, howsver, why the Nagri should not be 
ted ; but I confess Ido not se what would be gained by the change. 
Nast is said to be easier to read, but Lxuspect there is no great 
vantage on ether side. School boys, leara to read the Persian cha~ 
Tuctera readily asthe Nage, And for my own part 1 600 the Rama- 
yan, when printed without spaces between the words 8 35 puzzling as 
{he Gulstan, When the words are separated the Nagi becomes much 
taser. But ere is no reason why words should not 
rately in the Persian character, and indeed this has been don 





























to read ; but though Engli न script character in 
the world, many English officers write a hand as bad as Shikast Persian, 
Tn such a ease there is no use of complaining of the character. Such 
scribblers, whether English, Urdu, or Nagei should be put upon leave 
without pay until they learn to write whatever character they use, 
legibly j and the evil would soon be remedied, On the whole, there- 
fore I do not see that the Nagei character has any geeat advantage over 
the Persian ; but I think it is very desirable that in Public Records 
both should be gradually superseded by the Roman character. Were 
the Roman character used, neither the Sanskrit clement nor the Perso- 
Arabic would be at a disadvantage ; and the Hindustani language 
‘would be formed, as it should be, by the survival ofthe fitest words, 

8. Our technical terms, legal, scientific, &c, are Arabic, and 
व think it is well they should for the most part remain so, Where sim- 
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ple Hindustani terms can be formed, such as those used in the books 
Drought out in Patna under Dr. Fallon’s auspices, by all means adopt 
them ; but if we must goto a foreign source. Arabic has advanages 
over either the Sanskrit used in Bengal or the Greck used in Europe. 
In Arabic words never can be long, while both Sanskrit and Greek 
words may, and sometimes are, of an inconvenient length. Again 
‘the root in Arabic sso prominent that one secs the history of the word 
‘at a glance,and thus the word is thoroughly impressed on the memory. 
‘Thelieve any one who has had practice in using all the three, will admit 
that Arabie terms are more casily kept in mind than cither Sanskrit 
for Greck terms, Iam therelore of opinion that in Upper India we 
should adhere to Arabic technicalities.” 

“PROM THE INSPECTOR OF SCHOOLS, WESTERN 
CIRCLE, OUDH, TO THE DIRECTOR OF PUBLIC INSTRUC- 
TION, OUDH, DATED LUCKNOW THE 25TH FEBRUARY 
1876, NO. 1746. 


In acknowledgement of your No. 3148, dated the Sth instant, 
and No, 3317, dated the 24h indem, I have the honour to inform you 
that I quite concur with Mr. A. M. Croft, Inspector of Schools, i think 
ing that the Court language should be the common Hindustani Bol, 
free as fr as posible from Arabic, Persian, and Sanskrit words, and so 
simple as to be well adapted to be written either in Urdu or Nagei 
characters. Now this end cannot be attained unless the Nagi charac 
ter be introduced in cours, and as it is worth while I think to encou- 
rage the introduction ofthat character into courts, for reasons adduced 
by Mr. 5. 0. Bayley, Commissioner of the Paina Division, steps 
should, 1 think be taken to encourage the introduction of the Nagri 
character into the Oudh courts ; also by having the printed and 
Fithographed documents, such as Sammons, Dakhilas, & C.,in both 
the Urdu and Nagti characters, and by ordering the Amlah people 
to try and Icarn how to read and write Nagri also. It may be 
posible then by and bye to have the court papers written in the Unda 
for the Nagei character as suggested by Mr. A. W. Grofi, Inspector of 
Schools, A 

‘The enclosure of the docket alluded to is herewith returned.” 











THE ANGLO DUTCH CONFLICT IN THE EAST INDIES 
By 
Dr. S. N. Das Gupta, M. A, D.Litt, 


‘The Anglo-Dutch conflict in the Bast Indies was only one phase 
in the struggle of the (४७ Protestant nations spreading over a wide 
area in the Old world and the New. It was perhaps inevitable that 
both aspiring to a predominant position should ultimately fall out, 
even though they had many ideals in common. England and 
Holland, it has been remarked, quarrelled “over sea affairs”. Such une 
exciting and drab factors as the control of the herring fishery of the 
North Sea, the whale fishery of Spitabergen, the spiees and pepper of 
the East Indian islands influenced mercantile opinion and shaped 
governmental policies, Added to these were the Duteh attempts 
firstly to monopolise the supply of slaves to the English plantations 
‘and secondly to separate New England frem Virgina by planting 
‘colonies at the mouth of the Hudson River. 
festations of the struggle were marked in the East Indies and it was 
from the transactions in the East, much more than anything which 
happened in Europe, that the intense hatred between England and 
Holland steadily took shape. 











‘The Dutch had founded mighty empire built upon sea power 
and by sheer industry slowly developed a merchant navy and a value 
fable home trade. ‘They were the founders of intelligent commerce 
land were the pioncers in liberal colonization but were the most une 
scrupulous traders of the day. Apparently they were merchants and 
rot manufacturers; they were the carriers of the goods of others rather 
than “makers of fresh wealth." It was inevitable, therefore, that 
England should resent Dutch methods and the supremacy built on those 
methods, ‘The Dutch were determined to be the sole owners of the 
Eastern Archipelago and the government gave its entire support to 
the pretensions of their East India Company. In little more than 
‘twenty years they had driven the English from the islands and thence- 
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forward concentrated their energies on the founding of the easter. 
empire, Admittedly Dutch navy and forces in tonnage, number and 
strength wore far superior to the English. In the building of ships, 
in the handling of the carrying trade from port to port, in business 
management and in navigation they were “the pioneers according 
tothe lights ofthe age’, They guarded their vessels, with fair success, 
‘against the much dreaded “terreco navalis” ie. the sea worm which 
‘wrought such havoe upon the English navy and the merchant marine 
inspite of experiments with sulphur oF brimstone, lead, tar and various 
forms of metal sheathing. ‘Their control of the timber trade of the 
Baltic and of better artisans and workmen at home gave them sl 
‘at A more rapid pace than the English? In a thorough business like 
manner the Duteh took immense trouble in protecting their cargoes 
from being destroyed by salt water which was a frequent complaint 
of the English merchants, Moreover, in the early seventeenth तथा" 
‘try, the gentry and official class in England had not taken to trade 
wtedly as the Dutch had done. ‘The efforts of the Dutch. 
arisocracy to build up the mercantile life of Holland ean hardly be 
aiusaid, ‘Trading enterprise in Holland was not limited to any parti- 
cular clas but was “a national sport”, a function of the state and asto- 
ciated with its prosperity and progress.¢ In England, on the contrary, 
it was the Function ofthe motcantile middle classes, andl its social im= 
pertance was considered distinctly less than that obtained by the 
possesion of land, 














































Tn the archipelago, the Dutch appear the same steady defenders 
of thei rights as men who in the swamp of Holland had braved the 
‘whole power of Spain, A network of Dutch factories, guarded by a 

ng of Dutch forts and aemed eruizers and sheltered by treaty शान 
seagim:nts with local sultanates, successfully kept at bay any attempt 
‘on the part of the English to forge ahead. No foreign trading ver 
‘oh wore allowed to pass the narrow straits without their permission 
ant paym:at of an apportioned duty ; “fone vessel by chance slips 
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through without stopping, the next that arrives is obliged to pay for 
Doth”! 


‘The Dutch political relation with the Moluccas and Java was 
shaped by considerations of economic interests and reached its apex 
in the Bongay Contract of 16672 and the Java War of 1745-1757 
respectively, They might have, at frst, earnestly wished for peaceful 
relations with the islanders in their desire to secure the monopoly of 
the spice trade, But commercial rapacity and the prospect of econo 
‘mic aggrandizem:nt clouded their sense of political morality and drag 
igo them on to diplomyi intriguss, extensive campaigns and terti« 
torial annexations, which eventually resulted in their assumption of 
political sovereignty over the southern group of the Moluccas, where 
the clove cultivation was restricted,* and practically over the whole 
fof fava, ‘The extension of influence in Java was in fact, the outcome 
fof the attempt at the economic exploitation of the Moluccas, Bases 
and supply depots close to the entrance of the archipelago on the 
route to the spice islands were absolutely essential for thecollection 
and shipmzat of provisions for the garrisons stationed in the Moluccas. 
‘Suc’ provisions could be obtained in Java in view of the richness of 
its soil, and the abundant geowih of rice and other crops ‘The 
istaael had also an advantage in its splendid strategic position. But 
39 long as the capricious whims of the local princes held the key tothe 
supplies, the Dutch could hardly expect to make a headway, 

















Moreover, pepper, produced in Bantam, was one of the frst 
commodities shipped to’ Europe in the Company's vesels. In their 
desire to exclude foreign competition the Dutch were inevitably drawn 
into policy of intervention in the polities of Bantam. ‘Thus control 
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‘over the various Javanese states was gradually obtained with the two 
fold object of promoting the eause of the spice trade of the Moluccas 
and of securing the monopoly of the pepper trade of Java, 


‘The “huckstering spirit” of the Company was unpleasantly 
shown in the regulations which were passed for the maintenance of 
the spice monopoly in the Moluccas, and were “Iraught with the most 
Tameatable consequences for the native population”. Tn general, 
the Dutch followed a policy of “divide et impera”, ‘They aimed at 
“he ercetion of a single stable authority with whom it would be pot 
sible to enter into exclusive contracts” forthe entire spice erop.? And 
when the supply of cloves, nutmegs and other spices had been assured 
to them and political ascendancy in some form or other had been 
established in all the spice-producing islands, the Dutch came 
forward with their plan of restricting the native cutivation of spices. 
‘The inhabitants were compelled to provide themselves with the grain 
brought from Batavia, ‘They were forbidden to sail beyond certain 
limits from their own coasts under pain of being treated as pirates, 
Interstate commercial relationship was almost at a standstill, Free 
‘exchange of the monopoly article with the products of India and 
tic powers was interdicted. ‘The inhabitants were not allowe 
cd to grant privileges or to hold any intercourse with other European 
nations. ‘The Dutch ccmmenced their ewn eulture of ecffee, indigo 
and various other ereps in an extensive seale 10 the detriment of local 
ageicultural eff not spare even their own servants, 


























‘The carrying trade of all those numerous islands, abounding in 
natural resources, was thus transferred into the hands of a ruthless 
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Power, who engrossed the monopoly with “a gresd admirable 

" The policy had involved the destrvetion of 
the spice tres, especially inthe northern Moluceas where the घाव 
conciled strength of the local princes was a hindrance ७७ the execu 
tion of Dutch plans, In one year about seventy thousand tees were 
burnt dowa in one island alone and a reckoning of an annual de 
truetion of ive t six thousand tres in all the Spice Islands cannot be 
at all considered ॥ abnormal. 








‘The Dutch had, indeed, set up “a mighty monopoly", They 
desired no competition, and (७ compensate for the ‘maueh effusion of 
Dlood, great charges, ravails and perils” they hind undergone to न 
tablish their trade in the East Indies, they imposed exacting restrictions 
‘on that trade and looked forward to “rewards” to which they were 
entitled, ‘The Dutch reaped the ultimate benefits in an increased ex- 
port and import trade and by the retention of the price of spices 
fairly high in Europe.* 









By slow degrees and by various ways the Dutch had obtained the 
undisputed command of the great Asiatic archipelago, had taken 
over the trading enterprises in Ternate, Amboina and Banda, 
founded Batavia and mide it the headquarters of their Bast Tian 
Commerce, established factories on differnt points on the coast 
fof Sumatra and the Malaya Peninsula, but met with Tite succes 
in Borneo and Toxt Formosa to the Chinese, ‘Thele Indian trade 
‘was quite “a subordinate interes” to that of the archipelago, To 
avoid the disadvantages of paying in money for pepper and spies 
they gradully brought under their control the already existing 
active commercial movement by which the populations of the 
archipelago, with Bantam and  Atchin as intermediary centres, 
exchanged their owa products for cotton goods from Gujerat and 
tthe Coromandel coast. Factories were founded on the Coromandel 
coast, in Gujerat and in Bengal, ‘The requirements of the archipe- 
Jago market were thoroughly studied and, to facilitate intercourse, 
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the highly technical textile trade was serupulously supervised, The 
chief articles which they imported on the Coromandel coast, apart 
from spices, were sandal wood and pepper from the Malay archipes 
Jago, Japanese copper and certain Chinese textiles from the Far East? 


‘The Anglo-Dutch commercial rivalry in the Rast had developed 
{nto “an armed struggle”. The rivalry had brought out the insecure 
foundations on which the English East India Company rested. Ile 
equipped and ill-protected, the Company could hardly expect to 
struggle against “a thoroughly organised trade, having ramifications 
in neatly every part of Asia, holding more than two million pounds 
‘worth of stock and owning many forts and places in the East”. This 
‘unequal contest seemed to foreshadow the economic ruination of Eng- 
land. ‘The Hollanders “gleaned the wealth and strength” from the 
English and “beat chem out of trade in all parts of the world”. For 
‘a long time, however, the inter-relation of the East India trade and 
the economic prosperity of England was not fully appreciated inspite 
fof the numerous petitions and manifestocs that showered in from the 
merchants who complained “of their grief” and insisted again and 
‘again on increased state support and redress of grievances, A host 
of writers from Raleigh to Robinton gave the clearest expression to 
the sentiments held by the merchants. James I’s “theoretical sym- 
pathies” and representations to the Hague had produced no effect 
‘and the “inaction” of Charles I together with his support of Courten’s 
Association was responsible, more than anything else, for the decline 
of the Company. The State was bound to come forward, take over 
the affuirs of the Company and protong its existence in the interest of 





























the nation, 


‘The stalwart champions of the Bast Tndia trade not only de- 
‘manded State protection but a powerful and efficient navy to "beat 
the Dutch into better maaners", ‘The Baglish navy, which had been 
thoroughly neglected by James T and Charles T and allowed to decline 
in strength was no mutch for the Dutch. ‘To win mercantile pre-emi- 
rence England must mect and overthrow Holland's monopoly of the 
carrying trade, The statutory enforcement of the mercantile ideal 
throughs successive Navigation Acts, stimulated English shipping 
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and enabled England to secure a steady hold over ber cemmerce and 
hee colonis by driving Dutch ships and goods out of the colonial 
mitket. The thre Dutch Wars that followed, hpelealy weakened 
the strength of Holland and reduced her ३७ a positon of a seconde 
rate power. Even then the cncroachment of the Dutch in the East 
Indies didnot cease. ‘The directors at Amsterdam might have desired 
a peacefal pliey towards the English but their netructons wer ignor- 
td by the offcialsin the Ent. Plapricks and represion continued. 
“The climax eam: in 1682 whea Bantam, “one ofthe earliest commer- 
tial exablshments of any importance that had been erected by the 
English” was lost “mainly, through Dutch intrigues". Baotam had 
superiatended all the factories comprised in what may be called the 
पुकार, “The whole system of settlement of which it had formed 
the centre was, forthe time, disorganised”. Tchad abo been the centre 
of the English pepper trade. The expulsion of the English from the 
factory a Bantam was indeed a very heavy blow and touched the Com- 
pany “ina very tender spot”? ‘The “vigorous protests” of Charles 
TE were met with “poli delays” on the part f the Dutch. The 
English Company was prepared with the approval of Charles, to launch 
an expedition against them but the accasion of James IT fereed the 
Company to alter the plans. The lose of Bantam closed the second 
phase ofthe contest of the rival companies in the East Indies. The 
Inercantiist statesmen and writers of the day expressed their “fear of 
Dutch competion on into the eighteenth eeatury”- 


‘The English India Company gradually emerged from the 
nightmare of adverse circumitane=s that had dogeed its footsteps ever 
since its inception. Driven from the Spice Islands and forced almost 
entirely to abandon the Enst Asiatic trade, the Company found 2. 
field for its activity in India. ‘The commerce of India grew steadily 
in importance as the merits ofthe Surat and Coromandel piece goods, 
‘of Malabar pepper and spices and of Bengal sugar and saltpetre “came 
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to be rcognised at home” and were found to be “in demand" It 
‘was during the petiod of the greatest depression that Fort St. George 
at Madras was erected and factories in Bengal were established. By 
1675 the affairs of the Company were “in a progressive state”, and 
between that date and 1757 the Company, in the words of Sir William 
Hunter, “passed from its mediaeval to its modern basis”? It was 
gradually vested with privileges of establishing fortifications and garri- 
sons, of exporting ammunitions and stores duty free to their settlements, 
of making wat and treaties with non-chtistian people, of seizing and 
deporting to England interlopers and of exercising within their settle. 
ments both civil and criminal justice in accordance with the laws 
of England? 








‘The Charter of 1686 reflected a change in the character of the 
Company's affairs. ‘The Company was no longer merely “an impor 
tant agent oftrade,” but had assumed ‘a new dignity....since 
“Majesty has been pleated to form us into the condition of a sovereign 
state in India”, ‘The Company was now inclined “to apply the lex 
talions” to the Datch and “vye with them in our owne way of trade”. 
‘The Dutch, on the other hand, had lost much of their strength to 
aspire or the sovereigaty of India and the archipelago at the same 
time, Hence they preferred to concentrate on the islands and leave the 
‘mainland to the English Company. 








[At no period the activities of the English Company had been 
static in reference to the possibility of the plantation of factories on 
the islands of the archipelago, Efforts in this directon were made in 
Pegu, Siam, Sumatra, Cambodia, Tongguin, at Tywan (Formosa), 
Nagasaki, Macao and Borneo. ‘The enterpises were mostly, “peculiarly 
unfortunate”, ‘The English factories were compelled “with great loss 
‘of goods and stores” to quit Chusan, an island on the Chinese coast 5 
‘the attempt to establish themielves at Pulo Condore, an island subject 
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to Cochin China, culminated in the massacre of the British by the 
natives in 1705. The failure to estabich trading factories in Borneo 
hhad been de as much to the persistent opposition of the Dutch aso 
“the ferocity” of the inhabitants. In 1707, only a few of the English, 
factors escaped with their lives at Basjarmassin from the ruthless attack 
of the natives The trade with Banjaramassin was reopened in 
1738, but was finally abandoned in 1749 owing to the hostility of the 
Dutch who cémpelled the Sultan to grant them a monopoly of this 
trade”. In 1759, the Company lost the port of Negrais “by surprise 
land most of their people were cut off and great part of the timbers 
and stores there belonging to the Company plundered and burat”.* 
"This clored the attempt commenced six years earlier to open trade with 
the Burmese, All these efforts and failures are placed in the first half 
of the eighteenth century. Sir Josiah Child? had pressed the cla 
of his Company to a larger share of the trade of the Far East. He 
was unable to recover Bantam and two years aller the evacuation of 
the place, a mission was despatched from Madras to Acheen under 
Ord and Cavley “to obtain 2 grant of a site for a new scitlement”. 
‘The mission proved abortive. ‘The Company failed to secure per 
mission to erect any building “but a wooden factory which was in- 
‘effective for any defence purposes. The Directors, then contemplat- 
ed a etilement at Priamon, in Sumatra. Ord failed to reach Priamon 
(whether intentionally or due to inclement weather conditions is not 
known) and settled op Bencoolen “a spot ideal neither for health 
nor trade” (1687). Afler angry remonstrancts, the Directors, “to 
minimise the consequences ofthe blunders perpetrated “resolved t0 
retain Bencoolen, which became the nucleus of the East India Com- 
ppany's establishents in the Malay Indies Bencoolen was declared 
independent of Madras and 2 presidency in 1702. Thomas 
Pitt, President of Madras, remonstrated against this measure. The 
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ijoverning couieil of Bencoolen “were scarcely qualified for the deli 
tate trust reposed in them”. Except fora temporary occupation by thé 
French in 1760, Bencoolen “the sole station that preserved England’s 
interests in the afchipelago” remaired in British hands ‘until by the 
“Treaty of 1824 the English possesions in Sumatra were surrendered to 
the Dateh in exchange for Malacca’. As a commercial establishment 
tnd a srategic outpost Bencoolen was “of no importance”. Its only 
produce of any real value was pepper and that too, after 1792, became 
& losing concern when a profuse quantity of the article was obtained 
2 a cheaper rate from the ceded pepper-producing lands on the coast 
fof Malabar, The settlement was never in a positon to make adequate 
returas for the capital spent on its upkeep. Its strategic value was 
neutralized by its cote preximity to, and chances of frequent attacks 
by, the Dutch in Batavia. Tedd not ether “provide a harbour for 
the Company's feet during the north-east monsoon which prevails 
along the Coromondel eoast.”* 





What principally determined the Company to settle on this 
part of Sumatra wat the convenience of the pepper trade carried on 
from Lampout, “2 commodious post seated at the bottom of a deep 
bay, twenty leagues within the Straits of Sunda.” ‘The settlement 
‘was removed, in 1719, a few miles distant to a place “incomparably 
more wholesome notwithstanding its vicinity” to Bencoolen. The 
new fort (Ft. Marlborough) was more strongly fortifed than Fort 
York at Bencoolen and the servants of the Company were free fiom 
apprehensions of a surprise (fom the natives. 








Sumatra was the nearest place for the supply of gold in India 
‘and produced this precious metal in greater quantity than any other 
‘country except China and Japan, The only sure way of acquiring the 
benefit ofthe gold trade was by settling colonies in the most convenient 
pans of the island and working the mines assiduously. Usually, how- 
fever, gold washed by the torrents into the sands was collected or dis- 
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overed in the crannies of the rocks. The Company, no doubt; acted 
-witely in neglecting the mines on the island, which could only have 
‘been secured at the expense of forts and garrisons and worked at the 
hazard of inviting the dissatisfaction of the islanders and of the Dutch. 


‘After the Revolution of 1688, conditions changed in several ways. 
‘An essential change was produced in Indian commerce, by the great 
‘quantity of Indian muslins and silks imported into England after 1670. 
“A pastion for coloured East Indian calicoes spread through all classes 
in England. The general outcry raised partly by the manufacturers, 
‘partly by the Levant association, against the Company was strengthen 
ted by the revived activity of the interlopers inspite of the judgement of 
‘the Court of King’s Bench against them in 1685. Complaints were 
‘made against the Company in the Parliament of 1691 with a demand 
for open trade.* Parliament was definitely aiding the interlopers 
‘and the petitioners in their project of establishing a new joint-stock 
Company.? ‘The Company purchased a renewal ofits patent on 
October 7,1693.t It had, however, to witness the unpleasant sight 
of a second Company spring up by its side, which obtained privileges 
by the advance of two million pound sterling to the government 10 
extricate the latter from financial difficulties due to the War of the 
League of Augsburg (September 5, 1698). The disputes of the two 
‘Companies were nourished by conilicting politcal sympathies and 
threatened to become dangerous to the public quiet. The two Com= 
panies were united on July 22, 1702, and conformably to a preliminary 
‘compromise, the fund of the two was made one common fund amount 
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{ng to two millions of pounds sterling with a division of the gains. A 
complete union under one directory was effected by an act of Parlia- 
ricat in 1708; the two Companies were consolidated under the name 
‘of “the United Company of Merchants of England trading to the East 
Indies” with exclusive privileges till the year 1726 “on condition of 
of their advancing to the public a loan of twelve hundred thousand 
pounds, their capital stock at the same time being augmented to 
three millions two hundred thouand pounds.”* All disputed points 
were finally settled by the Godolphin award of September 29, 1708, 
and a new spirit of hope and consolidation was breathed into the 
united organisation * 





3. revival of protectionism in commercial policy is noticeable 
after the Revolution of 1688, The War of 1695 had been disastrous 
to shipping and the state of the currency was causing concern. ‘The 
king's speech at the opening of Parliament recommended the House 
to consider “such laws as may be proper for the advancement 
of trade”, particularly the East India trade, “lest it should be 
lost to the nation”® ‘The attitude of the Crown on the whole 
was friendly to the Company and the tendency of identifying 
the interests of the government with those of the Company be 
came gradually very marked under the tolerant liberal philosophy 
and fiee thinking of the eighteenth century. Tt was soon fel that the 
blessings ofa fre constitution flowed from the free application of pri- 
vate energy and that the chief wisdom of government consisted, rather 
in not oppressing any prevailing branch of industry, than in attempt- 
ing to encourage new branches. A series of acts stretching through 
the rel 
activity and protected the Company from foreign compe 
inspite of popular protest the association's charter was renewed at re- 
gular intervals. Strangely enough, this tolerant care did not pre- 
vent the government from squeezing the Company ruthlessly for re- 
‘vente purposes and yieldingto the outery against the overflow of Indian 
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calicocs, Excesive duties on tea were levied and the Acts of 1700 
and 1720 prohibited the importation, use ०६ wear of printed calicoes 
in Great Britain, The Company, nevertheles, in return for the ex 
lusive privileges it enjoyed, performed patriotic and useful services 
for the mother country by the annual import of 500 tons of saltpetre 
at afixed price of £31 per ton in times of peace and £40in times of 
‘war, by exporting annually £10,000 worth of British manufactures 
(particularly woolleas) and copper,* and by periodic loans to the go- 
ernment either without er at a low rate of interest? The steady 
development of the Company's trade during a period of fifty years 
(1700-1750) is attested by the gross profit of £40,000,000¢ and by 
its dividends to its shareholders a also by the larger number of ships 
despatched annually to the East* 





By 1688, the period of active growth for the colonial empire of 
Holland was past. The Anglo-Dutch struggle of the seventeenth cen 
tury had weakened Holland, strengthened England and opened the 
‘way for France. Both England and France began to realise the 
possibilities for power in North America and in India and the long 

jes of wars which comm:nced in 1689 and lasted, except for short 
tervals, till 1815, affected the commercial and political status of the 
respective forcign companies in the East. 











‘The last thirty years of the seventeenth and the first half of the 
cighteewh century witnessed 3 gradual decline of the Dutch navy, 
the ruin of the Dutch carrying trade, the los: of the Dutch colonies 
land the reduction of Dutch oversea commerce “to meagre propor- 
tions”, The Dutch seem to have been exhausted by thei struggle against 
Lou's XIV and played litle part in the eighteenth century contest 
for dominion in India. “Threatened by the English, insulted by the 
French and almost universally despised by the rest of Europe, the 
Dutch lost their leadership in the field of commerce and their place 
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‘of prominence among the'powers of Europe.” It will be almost ime 
posible to give a documentary history of the causes ofthis decline even 
from the archives of the Company itself. Those causes aré to be found 
in the internal rather than external factors. ‘The Company sank under 
ageas every human institution must do at last, and above all in a strictly 
‘monopolsing commercial association the germs of dissolution are sure 
३० develop slowly and imperceptibly.* ‘The canker had set in from the 
‘moment of the complete monopoly of pepper and spices of the archi= 
pelago, The ease with which that monopoly was administered sap 
ped individual enterprise and individual honesty and the large scale 
‘expenditure on its maintenance could not but end in bankruptey. 
In 1780 the trade in Europe began to show loss and from that time 
forward the Company's dividends were paid out of borrowed money. 
‘The war with Bngland in 1780 hastened its ruin and in 1782 it issued 
its last dividend.® 
‘The Dutch made a bold stroke for ascendancy in Bengal in 1759. 
‘An expedition, consisting of seven ships with seven hundred Europeans, 
principally Germans but commanded by Frenchmen, and eight hun- 
dred Malays, was fitted out from Batavia in August 1759 and appeared 
the Ganges “with the profession of proceeding to Chinsurah. 
Colonel Forde “thoroughly discomifited” the Dutch force in the Battle 
of Biderra, a small village between Chendernagore and Chinsurab.t 
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‘Thereafter, the Dutch ceased to be a factor in Indian polities, They 
“undertook never to negotiate war, introduce or enlist troops, oF raise 
fortifications in the country”. 


‘The disagrecableitercations and disputes between the English 
and Dutch factorest had gone so far that early in 1762 the States 
General had been preparing to send an armament to Tndia even at 
the cost of a rupture between the two powers in Europe. George 
TIL and the States General, however, were desirous of having the dis- 
putes adjusted by Commissaries. While the Commissaries were कै 
cussing “the rexpective pretensions,” and before they could come to 
“an amicable adjustment of them", the Earl of Bute, under orders 
from the king, recommended to the Court of Directors “in the most 
serious manner to contribute as far as les in our powero put an end (० 
the unhappy disputes which subsist at present between the two com- 
panies”. ‘The Directors were sinectely desirous that “the Dutch shall 
enjoy freedom of trade, safety and protection equally with ourselves”, 
and despatched “positive orders” to Bengal “to abstain from all voyes 
de fait or act of violence against Dutch Company's agents” and “to 
‘use your best endeavour (० cultivate by all sors of good offices arec- 
procal friendship and good understandng with them.”*, Inspite of 
these efforts for an amiable settlement on the part of the home aur 
thoriies the Dutch continued for another forty years to be a menace 
in the archipelago in intrigues and puerile diplomacy against the new 
born English seulement in Penang, 
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SOME UNPUBLISHED LETTERS ABOUT GOA (1835 A.D.) 
क्र 
Sci Dayal Dass, M. A. 


‘The recent distrubanees in Goa have aroused world-wide interest. 
‘The people of Goa are clamouting for independence and are anxious 
to throw off the yoke of alien rule, It is interesting to note in this 
connection that the records of the Government of India in the custody 
‘of the National Archives of India (¥) contain certain letters which 
reveal that a somewhat similar revolution took place in Goa exactly 
fone hundred and twenty years back, It culminated in the overthrow 
of the Government appointed by the Regency of Portugal for the Por- 
tuguese States in India and setting up a “Provisional Government.” 
‘Don Manuel de Portugal & Castro, the then Viceroy of Goa, was ob- 
Jiged to flee from Goa and take refuge at Vingorla in the British ter | 
nntory, from where he applied to the Government of Bombay for help. 
‘The letters referred to above were exchanged between the Govern- 








iment of Bombay and the Supreme Government at Fort William on 
the basis of communications received from Goa. 

05 4th April, 1835, the Secretary to the Government of Bom- 
bay, General Department, vide his lever (*) No, 619 of 1835, trans- 
mitted to the Secretary to the Government of India, Foreign Depart- 
ent, “for the purpose of being laid before His Excellency the Hon'ble 
the Governor General of India in Council ....copy of a letter from 
the Provisional Government of Goa dated the 17th Ultimo and of a 
Petition from the Inhabitants of that place dated the 18h Ultimo 
and of the replies which have been returned to them” by the Bombay 
Government. The letter (*) from the President and Members of 
the “Provisional Government” of Goa addressed to the Governor of , 
Bombay runt as follo 
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“To His Bxcelency the Most Mustrious 

Sir Robert Grant—Governor of the Presidency of Bombay. 
Mot Ilustsious and Exalted Si 


‘The troops of the Portuguese States of India at Goa and all the 
Givit and Military Authorities ofthis City having assem= 
bled and chosen a Provisional Government in the name 
of the Queen Senhora Dona Maria the Second to deliver 
the people from the oppression and anarchy in which 
this Country was submerged as per accompanying docu- 
‘ment the said Provisional Government has the honour 
of informing Your Excellency that it has assumed charge 
of the Government and of assuring your Excellency that 
it will do the utmost in its power to maintain the good 
undertanding and alliance which happily subsists be- 
‘ween our August Sovereign and the Generous English 
Nation — 








God preserve Your Excellency for many years. 
Goa, 17h March 1835, 

‘Your Excelleney's Most faithful and obedient humble servant, 
(Signed) Joas Casimera Perera de Rocha de Vascencelos, 


President. 
Manoel Jose Rebeira. 
Fr, Constantino de Rita.” 


‘The document (१) which accompanied the letter quoted above 
gives certain details about the Goa revolution of 1835, and the cir- 
‘cumstances which led to the formation of the Provisional Government 
of Goa. Relevant portions from this document are reproduced below : 


“On the 11 of March 1885 at Pangim in the Goveroment Palace 
‘where by order of the Most Illustrious Military Governor 
at the request of the Officers Commanding the Corps 
stationed here had assembled the Members of the Senate 
‘of Goa, those usually employed in Government du'ies, 
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the Civil Authorities, the Judges of the extant Judicial 
‘Tribunals and other Principal persons of the country, 
Officers of the said corps,.....-Commander of the Ves 
sel of War on board on the Pangim River and other 
officers of the Royal Navy now at Goa and all the under~ 
signed; and there being present the said Military Gover« 
‘nor, the Commanding Officers of Corps and all the affore= 
said persons it was unanimously......declared that 
having taken up Arms to restore the Peace and (ran- 
4uillity of this state waich had been disturbed since the 
Int of February by the Factious party which adopted the 
proceedings of that night and committed unheard of in- 
fractions of the costitutional Charter and declared open 
prosecution against every Portuguese and their cescen- 
ants and against whom especially those who had moxt 
tinguished themselves and had made the greatest 
snerifice for the constitutional Charter and the cause of 
of the legitimacy of our August Queen Senhora Dena 
Maria the Second, the Most arbitary imprisonment and 
confiscations had been tried and which unlawful proceed= 
ings were prodigously gaining ground as regards other 
peacelul inhabitants of this state and of all classes, and 
All this by Judges illegally appointed without Juries or 
other guarantee allowed by the said charter and there 
being no authority who could put down such evils and 
opperewions which will appear more at Tength ina 
manifesto about to be published and which clearly tend= 
ed to the dismemberment of this state ffom Portuguese 
Grown the integrity of which it is the bounden and 
vigorous duty of this brave Army and of every one else 
to preserve unhurt, and lastly the Prefeet, the excuse 
and origin of all these evils, had lost his effice in conse= 
quence of having absented himself from the Province 
without Royal Licence as expressly provided for in the 
‘Law of Prefecture wherefore he could not again be Pre- 
feet among the faithful subjects of the Portuguese Nation, 
it was found of absolute necessity to appoint new pertons 
who should take charge of the Government and give an 
account of every thing to her most faithful Majesty and 
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With this view the present meeting having been convened 
and proceeded to Votes before the said Most Tlustrious 
Military Governor and Commanding Officers, the Senate 
‘of Goa the Co-porationt. .... Civil, Military and Naval 
and other aforementioned perions, it having been pre= 
viously determined that the Government should be com 
posed of three Members, it was found that by का. 
fanimous Vote the Most Illustrious Joas Cas 
Rocha Vaseencellos had been elected President and the 
Most Hhustrious Manoel Jose Rebeira Pri 
ficlan and the Reva, Fr. Constantino de Reta Members, 
fand that Lieutenant Colonel the Most llustruious Fane 
ceesco Antonia de Leinos of the Royal Corps of Engincers 
and also been clected a Member to supply the place of 
any of the others in ease of necessity and immediately at 
this same meeting before the Persons aforementioned the 
‘members that were present were sworn in bythe President 
‘ofthe Senate of this City the Most Illustrious Sant, 10, 
‘Jose de Noranha and they declared and faithfully prox 
‘ied to depend and eause to be depended on the cons 
titutional Charter, ....,and the laws of the Nation a 
to maintain its integrity in the Portuguese States in India 
tnd it was at the same time decreed that the other Mem 
‘bers absent should take the same Oath belore the Most 
Iilystrious President of the Provisional Government to- 
morrow the day of its first mecting and as all this did 
actually take place this paper has been dravn out to re- 
‘cord the fact and it has been signed by the appointed 
Members of Government, the President and other mem 
bers of Senate, the Military Governor and other Perrons 
herein specified” Here follow the signatures, 


























‘The Governor of Bombay, Sir Robert Grant, sent the following 
reply (1) to the “President & Members of the Provisional Government 
of Goa” 

“To the Most Illustrious Sent. Joas Casimera da Rocha de Vase 

cceneellos| 


Ty, Government of India, Foreign Deparime rt, Poles! Branch Proceedings 40 
May, ss, Sore 








st 
President, & Members of the Provisional Government of Goa, 


Gentlemen, 


T have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of 
the 17th Ultimo announcing the Establishment of a New 
Provisional Government at Goa and beg to offer my best 
thanks for this communication, 


Tt would be improper in my foreign authority to offer opinion 
‘on the proceedings alluded to in your letter which refer 
exclusively (0 the internal administration of the Porte 
guese Government, but this Government will always 
be happy to act in a manner consatent with the ancient 
and faithful friendship which has hitherto subsisted. be- 
tween the Crowns of Great Britain and Portugal and. will 
endeavour to promote the esteem and good will which 
the two Nations have so long borne to each other, 





Tn the meantime this Government will forward a Copy of your 
leiter to His Excellency the Hon'ble the Governor General 
‘of India in Couneil in whom is vested the Chief Political 
Control of British India, 


Bombay Castle 
4h April 1835 T have &ea, 





R. 


However, the authorities ousted by the Provisional Government 
of Goa did not take their depos down. ‘That they made 
preparations tooppose their usuepers is evident from an application(!) 
received by the Military Secretary to the Government of Bombay 
from one Sir Roger de Faria & Co.,on behalf of the Ex-Prefect of Goa, 
“for the supply on loan from time to time, of Military Stores for the 
use ofthe Portuguese Government. The application sought to “obtain 
the sanction of the Right Hon'ble the Governor in Council for the 
fssuelrom the Grand Arsenal forthe use of Portuguese Government on 
Loan suchMilitary Store as may be specified from time totime.....”, 
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‘The Governor of Bombay, anxious not to get entangled in the cone 
flict, recorded the following Minute(#) on the application referred to 
above — 


“T appreend that we never supply Stores on Loan except to 
‘4 Government and therefore we cannot comply with this 
application, since it would amount to a public recogni 
tion of the applying parties as the Government of Goa, 
without the sanction of the Government, 





‘The case therefore should be referred to the Government of 
India, and the applicants should be informed accordingly 


R, Grant.” 


‘The above Minute by the Governor of Bombay was also endoned 
by the members of his Council, Mr, Sutherland and Mr, Ironside, 
Acsuitable reply (#) was, therefore sent to Sit Roger de Faria & Co, 
‘and copies ofthe correspondence were sent to Fort William forthe in- 
formation of the Governor General of India in Council and requesting 
“the instructions of the Hon'ble the Governor General of India on 
the subject "a, 


‘The Governor General 
poliey ofnon-intervention, as 











Council heartily approved of the 
be clear omthe following लाल, (4) 





“To the Secretary to Government of Bombay, 
Sir, 


T am directed by the Hon'ble the Governor General of India in 
Counc to acknowledge the receipt of a leter from you 
dated the 8th Ukimo transmitting Copy of an appli 
tion made by Sir Roger De Faria & Co.,on the part of 
the Ex-Prefect of Goa, for the supply on Loan of Mili= 
tary Stores for the use of the Portuguese Government and 
of Your reply to that application, 
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‘The Governor General in Council desires me to state in reply 
‘that concurring as he does in the Sentiments expressed 
by the Right Hon’ble the Governor in Council it only 
remains for him to observe that he approves the tenor 
fof the communicaton made to Sir Roger de Faria & Cou, 
by the Military Secretary to the Government of Bombay 
in is leuter dated the Sth Ultimo. It appears to the Go- 
‘verament of India to be unnecessary and inexpedient to 
suply Military Stores to any Parties during the exis 
state of discord at Goa. 


Fort William 
Ist June 1885. Thave & ca, 
W. मे, Macnaghten 
Secy. to the Govt, of Indi 

















All the efforts of the deposed authorities of Goa to put up an 
opposition to the Provisional Government appear to have been rene 
dered futile as the Ex-Viceray, Don Manoct de Portugal & Castro, 
tulimately decided to leave India and return to Portugal, But he 
‘was in such financial straits that he could not secure a passage to Eu 
rope and had to apply १७ the Bombay Government for assistance, 
‘That Government managed to secure a passage for the Ex-Viceroy 











‘and his “Suite”, as stated in the following letier (1) [rom the Secre~ 
tary, Government of Bombay -- 
‘The Secretary to the Government of India, 


Sir, 

Tam directed by the Right Honorable the Governor in. Counc 
to bring to the notice of His Excellency the Right Hon'ble 
the Governor General of India in Council that in cone 
sequence of the disturbances which have taken place at 
Goa owing ३० the new constitution of the Government 
appointed for the Portuguese States in India by the 
Regeney of Portugal, the late highly respected Viceroy 
‘Don Manuel de Portugal & Castro was necessitated to 
take refuge at Vingorla in the British Territory {rom 
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whence he addressed letters to this Government stating 
his inability to procure a passage to Europe without the 
assistance of the British Government, having lost the 
‘most part of all the little he had left in the troubles which 
hhad occurred subsequent to his vacating the Government. 

2 Taking into consideration the high rank and great respec 
tabilty of this Nobleman, he being related to the Royal 

family of Portugal, this Government considered itsell 
peremptorily called upon to contribute its aid in pro- 
curing him the means of returning to Europe, and has 
accordingly engaged with Captain Ardlee of the Ship 
Ganges to embark Don Manoel and suite at Vigorla 
and to land him at any one of Azores Islands for the sum, 
of Rs. (7,000/-) Seven thousand which appeared to be 
moderate as the ex-Viceroy and his Suite were altogether 
rine in number. 

‘An intimation has been made to Don, Manoel of the con 
fident expectation of this Government that Her Most 
faithful Majestys Government will reimburse the Hon’ 
‘ble Company the amount thus advanced on an applica 
tion being made through His Majesty's Minister, 

4. His Lordship in Council trust that the measure now adopted 
‘will meet with the approval of His Excellency the Right 
Hon'ble the Governor General of India in Counell and 
instructs me to state that it has been reported to the 
Hon'ble Court. 

















Bombay Castle 
140 March, 1835, Thave ete, 
W. H. Wathen, 
Secy. to Govt.” 


Bat the Governor General did not seem to be very happy with 
the action of the Bombay Government in giving assistance to the Exe 
Viceroy of Goa. He refused to take any responsibility forthe act and 
entirely let the matter on the discretion of the Court of Directors. 
‘This will be borne out by the following letter (1) addressed to the 
Government of Bombay 
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“To, 
जे, H, Wathen Evqre, 
Secy. to the Govt. of Bombay. 





Your letter dated the 14th Ultimo reporting advance of Rs. 
7,000[- made by the Bombay Government to Viceroy 
Don Manoel de Portugal & Castro to enable that noble~ 
‘man with his suite to proceed to Burope from Vingorla 
having been Iaid before the Governor General of India 
in Council, Iam directed to observe in reply that the ad~ 
vance having been made and the circumstances reported 
to the Hon’ble Court of Directors it lies with the Court 
‘lone to express an opinion on the subjects 








Fort William, 
‘The 80 April, 1885 T have ete 
मे. Torrens 

Officiating, Seey. 


to Government of India,” 





ftish Government in India had no direct concern 
with the happer Goa and was more or less in the role of a 
filent spectator, But an appeal for protection from certain British 
subjects “regarding property belonging to them at Goa, for the safety 
fof which they entertain apprehension under the present Provisional 
Government” (2) brought the problem under the immediate and 
active consideration of the Government. On 20th April, 1835, the 
following petition (१) was addressed to the Government of Bombay :— 














“To, 


His Excellency the Right Hon'ble Sir Robert Grant—Gover- 
nor in Council of Bombay. 





‘The humble petition of the undersigned Bi 

dents at Goa now in Bombay. 
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Humbly Shewith, 


‘That your Petitioners have been long engaged in mercantile 
‘and other affairs at Goa, where they usually reside for 
carrying ontrade and other business, and are alo poseted 
of considerable property there, ‘That by the late rebel- 
Hon and consequent disturbances by certain evil dispoted 
persons who have unlawfully wurped the Government of 
that country, Your Petitioner have been compelled to 
abandon their habitations and seek protection in the 
British Territories, whereby they are not only prevented 
from carrying on thelr business but are in danger of los 
ing their property in consequence of daily plunders and 
extortions practised by the said Government and Sol 
dicts 








‘That your Petitioners have been unable to obtain any redress 
from the lawfully constituted authorities of Goa who 
hhaye themselves been exeplted by the rebel Government. 


Your Petitioners therefore humbly beg to solicit the protection 
of the British Government and trust that under the 
circumstances an armed Force ether Military or Naval 
ray be dispatched to Goa for the protection of their 
property placed in imminent danger. 


‘And your Petitioners shall ever pray as in duty bound, 


Sd, Muyajee Almedbhoy. 
yy Taebjee & Co. 
hy Durabjee Jarsetjec 


Bombay 4, Ruttanjee “Taspal, 
20th April, , Nundoo Muljee 
1835. 3» Jarom Parekjee 
Jena Ratha. 
hy Ahdubander. 





‘On receipt of the above peti 


which was also concurred by the Hon'ble Mr. Ironside 
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nthe Hon'ble Mr. Sutherland, 
‘member of the Governor's Council recorded the following Minute (4) 


Ly 

"यु presume nothing can be done for these persons but this Peti= | 

ion may be sent to the Governor, | 
‘J Sutherland.” 
But the Governor of Bombay wat not inclined to dispose ofthe 
Inatersocaualy athe to other members of his Council had done, 


‘He took a more sympathetic view ofthe question as will be clear from 
the following Minute (3) recorded by him :— 





“Certainly the prayer of the petitioners, which is for armed 
protection, eannot be granted, but should be submitted 
to the Supreme Government. I do not however, there- 
fore think that the Case should be entirely thrown aside, 
‘The defacto Government of Goa professes unity to us, and 
neutral as we are and must remain, 
perfectly competent to us to make a pacific representation 
of injuries suffered under their domination or from their 

by subjects of this Government, and to ask red 














‘The Petitioners might be informed that all armed redress, as 
far as the Bombay Government is concerned, is utterly 
out ofthe question ; but that we are willing to represent 
in an amicable way any specific grievances of which they 
complain provided they will give us the means of s0 
doing by stating particulars, 








R. Grant.” 


‘The following letter (१) was, therefore, addrested to the peti- 
tioners on Ist May, 1835, 

“To, 

Mieyajee Abmedbhoy & ca British Subjects residents of Gon 

now in Bombay. 





In answer to your petition of the 20th Ultimo, I am directed by 
the Right Honourable the Governor in Council to in- 
form you that this Government is unable to afford you 
any redress by armed interference, but that the Right 
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Honourable the Governor in Council i willing to répre= 
seat in an amicable way any specific grievances of which 
you may have reason to complain provided that you 








furnish Government with means of doing 20 by stating 
particulars. 
Bombay Castle 
Ist May, 1835. By order & Ca, 
W.H. Wathen 


Secretary to Government.” 


‘The Governor General of India entirely concurred ५७ the reply 
sent to the Petitioners by the order ofthe Right Hon'ble the Governor 
in Council” (1) But records quoted above do not make it clear 
whether the Petitioners actually furnished the Government of Bombay 

their “specific grievances” against the provisional Government of | 
Goa, and whether the Bombay Government madeany reference to Goa 
in this connection. It will require a more intensive search among 
the archives of the Government of India or more likely among the 
archives of the Government of Bombay to study fully the attitude of 
the British Government towards the Goa Revolution of 1835, 
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NAPOLEON'S EGYPTIAN EXPEDITION AND ITS REPER- 
CUSSIONS ON WELLESLEY’S POLICY 


क्र 
Dr. ७. 8, Misra, M.A., Ph. D. 


‘Towards the midale of 1798, the news ofthe sailing of the French 
armada under Bonaparte was transmitted to India. A secret dis- 
pitch to the governor-general expressed a possiblity of the armament 
being destined for the East Indies. Dundas was already of the opi- 
rion that the possesion of Egypt by any great European power would 
be a fhtal circumstance (० British interests, and proceeded upon the 
supposition that the French armament had succesfully reached 
‘Alexandria of which the conquest of Egypt would be a natural con- 
sequence.*  Hedid notsee any reason why the French object of reach~ 
ing India should not be accomplished, ‘The pernicious consequences 
attending the French conquest of Egypt were conveyed to the governor 
general, who was advised १० bring Tipu to an explanation as soon as 
the proper moment for doing 40 had arcived.t Tt became necessary, 
hereafter to detail the measures adopted by the goverament for the 
better secuty of the Indian posseions, Under the possibility that 
the French might penetrate into Indi, either by the Red Sea or the 
Persian Gulf, the Board of Commissioners deemed it desirable, with 
the approbation of His Majety’s Minister, that a Resident should 
be established atthe Court ofthe Pasha of Bagdad, and appointed 
Hcford Jones of the Bombay Givil Service to that post The Chair 
ran of the Court of Directors in a letter co the Pasha, dated 6th July, 
1798, apprised him ofthe circumstances leading fo the appointment of 
Jones to that Gourt and called upon bis firm support and friendship. 
"The Pasha expresed unequivocally his friendly disposition towards 
the British, and his determination to exert hinelf with energy in 
‘opposing the designs ofthe French of pasting to India *. The govern- 
rents of Fort St. George and Bombay were advised (० keep a watch+ 
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fol eye upon every possible mode of the French reaching India, ‘The 
Board also submitted for the consideration of the government the 
necestty of sending to India, without the least delay, large supplies 
cof money and warlike stores, in order to enable the several governments 
to counteract their designs. ? Pitt entirely concurred in the opinion 
as (0 the propriety of sending out to India money and arms, but did 
not consider the government to be in a position to make any advances 
‘on that account till the end of the year. He, however, suggested that 
such arrangements might be effected with the Bank, on the ered 
government, as would enable the Company to mect the immediate 
needs of the situation *. The Gourt of Directors ag 
upon the fact that 1६ was not possible for the East India Company to 
stand alone in such a contest, and solicited an advance of a sum of 
६ 500,000, either on further account of the claims of the Company 
‘upon the public, or upon any other ground. Pitt finally agreed (० 
advance this pecuniary aid required by the Company from the govern- 
‘ment, and the several presidencies in India were in consequence ap- 
prised of the sanction of such asstance in the supply of specie and 
‘warlike stores 
























Lord Wellesley realized at this stage thesupreme importance of 
tecuring early, regular, and authentic information on the political 
affairs of Europe, and of timely apprisals of the opinions entertained 
by His Majesty's Ministers with regard to the designs of the enemy. 
‘The system recently established for the overland dispatches to India 
already afforded an excellent opportunity of monthly communication 
between the two governments. Wellesley, therefore, suggested the 
‘expediency of his being furnished every month with a short statement, 
cypher, ofall events and movements ofthe enemy, and that copies of 
‘a weekly newspaper published in London be despatched to the three 
lencies by the same monthly overland packet. ¢ 











Lord Wellesley was given a free hand to meet the petil, une 
hampered by the prohibitions which bad bound his predecessors. The 
news of Napoleon's success in Egypt impelled the govemor-general 
to meet the danger before it grew greater. He was determined from 
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the outset to abandon the policy of non-intervention, The Indian 
states must either subordinate themselves to the British power, ot they 
‘must be compelled to fight for supremacy. Under the expectation of 
‘an approaching war with Tipu, aided by the French, the state of 
British alliances with the country powers became an anxious object 
of his consideration, ‘The corps commanded by French officers in the 
service oF the Nizam had lately augmented its numbers to 14,000 men 
and improved its discipline under Monsieur Raymond, On 8th 
July, 1798, the governor-general instructed the acting Resident at Hy- 
‘erabad t0 open negotiations with the Nizam. * On Ist September, 
the treaty bewween the Company and the Nizam was concluded, a 
subsidiary treaty which formed the pattern of several compacts en= 
forced upon the Indian powers. The British detachment reached 
Hyderabad on 10th October, and on the 22nd, under the orders of 
the Nizam, surrounded the eamp of the French army and secured the 
person of all the French Officers ®, The amount of French force 
warmed was about 11,000 men. Thercupon, followed the treaty 
with the Peshwa, who formed another branch of the triple alliance 
thus concluded, 














‘Bonaparte’s arrival at Alexandria had left no doubt in the minds 
fof the Court of Directors and the government at home that in the 
course ofa month oF two some ofthe British or Portuguese possessions 
‘upon the Malabar coast may be surprised, By September, 1500 
troops had been sent out to India, and a little over 2,000 were about 
to sail, In order to counteract the French in their eventual designs 
against the British powessions in India a plan for the occupation of 
the Island of Perim in the straits of Babelmandel was set orth, *. The 
‘government of Bombay was subsequently instructed to take possesion 
‘of that Island, in co-operation with His Majesty's Naval Commander 
inthe easteraseas. A treaty with the Imam of Museat was also con- 
cluded on 12th October, 1798, through the zeal and activity of Lord 
‘Wellesley’s agent, Mehdi Ali Khan, by which the Imam promised to 
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exclude all Frenchmen from his State, and bound himself whole: 
heartedly to co-operate with the English, 





‘The first intimation of the French descent upon Egypt was com= 
‘municated to Lord Wellesley on the 11th October by a native of 
Bengal, who had arrived at Calcutta in an Arab vessel from Port 
Judah in the Red Sea, Although, the intelligence was unauthor 
ritative, the goveraor-general deemed it suficently credible to claim 
their carliest attention, He transmitted the intelligence to Admital 
Rainier, who was advised १० take immediate measures for establishe 
ing a vigilant cruize off the straits of Babelmandel *. On the 18th 
of the same month, he received from the government of Bombay 
nce brought by one of Company's eruizers, confirming the 
accounts of the landing of the French in Egypt. Lord Wellesley 
‘was convinced that he invasion of Egypt was connected with the 
Aesigns which the French had so long meditated against the British 
possessions in India, and that they had bated their hopes on the 
co-operation they expected from Tipu, This led him to a determe 
ination to strike an immediate blow at Tipu. 




















‘The governor-general-in-council at first uryed the goveraments 
of Fort St. George and Bombay to put their garrisons in a sate of de« 
fence, and effected the due seeutity ofthe Port of Calcutta and the pro- 
vince of Bengal against any posible attempt of the enemy*, ‘The 
‘commander-in-chief was ealled upon to give a plan as to the augmene 
tation of troops at Bengal and for operations against ‘Tipu. ‘The 
governor of the British possesions at the Gape of Good Hope and the 
naval commander at that station, were requested to co-operate by 
despatching for the defence of Malabar such part of theit force 
they could safely sparet. The government of Bombay, in concert 
with the Admiral, was directed to seize Mocha, the Island of Babel- 
‘mandel, and other places at the entrance of the Persian Gull ot 
Any posts on the coast of the Red Sea, 

















Wellesley now turned to deal an account with Tipu. ‘The वहन 
tructions which had followed him undeniably warranted him in treat= 
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{ng ‘ipu’s dealings withthe French as an act of hostility and war on 
his part. The intercepted correspondence between Monsieur Dubuc 
‘and ‘Tipu had given an additional proof of his connection with the 
French, ‘Tipa had despatched Dubue, one of the French officers 
engaged for his service at the Mauritius, on a seeret mission to Trane 
dquebar with the probable intention of enlisting Europeans for his बा 
vice. Tefollowed from these circumstances thatthe British government 
{ound anincontestable right to seek effectual security against the designs 
of Tipu, Accordingly, the governor-general determined to adopt 
the most vigorous measures, in concert with the allies ofthe Company, 
to obtain that security as speedily as posible, Unfortunately, neither 
state of British army in the Carnatic, nor the condition of their 
allowed immediate operations, The revival of the tripartite 
treaty and the disbandment of Nizam’s formidable French force were, 
jn the meantime, effected, ‘Then followed Lord Wllesley’s cotres- 
ppondence with Tipu, ‘To be near him he resolved to proceed to Fort 
St. George: where he arrived on 316 December, 1798." He addressed 
{oo leters to Tipu on 8th November and 100) December, 1798. But 
‘Tipu, encouraged by the apparent approach of the French, gave 
evasive replies to the governor gencral’s demands of submission, 























‘Lord Wellesley, thereupon, took the effectual step of blockading 
the const of Tipu's dominions in Malabar by the Company's and 
His Majesty's ships in order to preclude him from deriving any sue+ 
cour from the French whatsoever, Reports had reached the governor= 
‘general chrough various channe's stating that a French squadron 
‘under Monsicur Richany destined for the Arabian Sea had left Europe, 
In addition to such reports, he was apprised by unquestionable autho- 
rity that while Tipu had given evasive replies to his communications, 
three of his Vackeels, accompanied by Monsieur Dubuc, were upon 
the point of embarking at Tranquebar with an avowed mission from 
the Sultan to the executive Directory of France,t Certain dispatches 
recsived later, along with two Persian letters, also alluded to Tipu’s 
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embassy to Constantinople, to Baba Khan's Court at Teheran, as 
well as to the Court of Zemaun Shah. In order, therefore, to defeat 
‘Tipu's object of effecting any junction with the French, Lord Wellesley 
determined to commence hostilities without any further delay. On 
अत February, 1799, he directed Lieut. General Harris to enter Mysore 
and to proceed to the siege of Seringapatam with as much expedition 
as posible, War was formally declared on 22nd February in the 
name of the Company, and the last Mysore War began. 


Lord Wellesley also realized the necenity of improving and 
extending the relations with Pensa to the utmost degree, The great 
Political object to him was the exclusion of the French from that co 
try}, Barly in 1799, the government of Bombay fitted out an expedi 
tion against the Island of Perim, in accordance with the order of the 
Secret Committee, ‘The correspondence ofthat government with the 
Imam of Muscat did yot reveal any signs ofan inclination on the part 
of that prince towards the interes of the French, while, on the eon 
trary, he renounced most enthusinstically all such intentions, By 
this time the Mysore War had ended in the overthrow and death 
of Tipu and the conquest of his country, Measures were, therefore, 
taken by an overland dispatch from Muscat to Mocha to com 
municate these important events in Mysore to the British detach- 
rent in the Red Sea, a8 wel ato the native agents at these two places 
In this way there was every possibilty of the intelligence speedily 
reaching the French in Bgypt, and there was a chance that it may 
contribute to divert thei, attention from India, 




















Tt was evident from the tenor of a letter written by Bonaparte 
to Tipu duting this period, and entrusted for transmission to the 
Sheresfof Mocca, that an attempt to peneirate into Tndiaconstituted a 
part oftheir original design, since after his arrival in Egypt, Bonaparte 
intimated his strong desire to “ree the Sultaun from the Thraldom of 
the English yoke." ‘This shows that action against Tipu had not 
bbeen taken a litle १७० soon, Towards the middle of 1799, it was 
learnt from concurrent accounts that Bonaparte had withdrawn the 
ain body of his army from Egypt with a view to, advance towards 
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the frontiers of Persia, ‘The government of Bombay consequently 
instructed Mehdi Ali Khan, then at the Court of Baba Khan of Persia, 
to ascertain the disposition of that prince in opposing the enemy in 
case they attempted to penetrate through his dominions. — Lord 
Wellesley did not consider it likely, especially after the overthrow of 
‘Tipu, that France would make any efforts to disturb the tranquility 
of India without the aid of an Indian ally, or the co-operation of any 
astern power. He, therefore, judged it expedient to strengthen the 
bonds of union with Persia, and decided to despatch an embassy to 
to the Court of Baba Khan in the person of Captain Malcolm, lately 
assistant to the Resident at Hyderabad, The principal object of this 
rission was to engage the Court of Persia to act with vigour either 
against Zemaun Shah or the French, if the latter should attempt t0 
penetrate to India through any part ofthe Persian territories ‘The 
Bombay government also despatched a mission to Senna, the capital 
fof Arabia Felix, with a view to secure the co-operation of the Imam 
in strengthening British influence in that Gulf. The mission sueceed- 
ed in ensuring the good offices of the Imam’s government towards 
British naval and military force in that quarter of the world? 








\. Ata time when most of the energies of the government at home 
were bent on combating the insatiable ambition of Bonaparte, Lord 
Wellesley cams to share their cares in his distan: ०७०४६ of empire, 
anid his survey ranged even boyond the wide lim‘ts of his immediate 
charge. In all the details of his measures he received the full and 
active support from the authorities at home, He even proposed that 
aan expedition may be fitted out from India to co-operate by wayof the 
Red Sea with any attempt that might be undertaken from the side of 
the Mediterrancant, But he would not venture to prepare any such 
expedition without express orders from England, 


‘The danger arising from the bad defence of Goa suggested itselt 
as an object of importance to the governor-general. The Portuguese 
no doubt maintained a considerable military force at Goa, but it was 
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-paid, badly disciplined, and incapable of acting with vigour. ‘The 
fortifications at that station were not in a state to resist the attack of 
the enemy. Lord Wellesley was impressed with the importance of 
possessing Goa as early as July, 1798, and his anxiety on the subject 
was increased by the subsequent <stablishment of the French in 
Egypt. Dundas was no 1९७ impressed with the same sentiments, 
‘and he fully realized the danger that would arise fom its falling, 
along with the possession of Diu, into the hands of France. 
Lord Wellesley opened negotiations ‘with the government of Goa, 
whercupon, a detachment of British troops, consisting of about 1,100 
rank and fle, under the command of Sir William Clarke, was admitted 
there on the 6th September, with every demonstration of cordialty 
fon the part of the governor and captain-general of that possesion * 











‘The expulsion of the French fom Mysore and Hyderabad no 
doubt relieved the English from any apprehension oftheir attempts in 
those quarters. But the insularstation of Bombay, which was placed at 
‘a great distance from the Company's armies, exposed it to the hostile 
attempts ofthe French, At the same time, its position with regard to 
Persia, the Red Sea, and the nations on the Indies, entailed the neces- 
sity that a large body of troops should be stationed nearabout that 
point, and brought forward a case for larger reinforcements at Bom 
bay®, ‘The same motive: impresed the governor-general with the 
necessity of using every practicable degree of caution against the 
attempts of the emissaies of France to establish an interest in Travan 
core, The loose and weak government of that Raja prompted Lord 
Wellesley to appoint Major Bannerman, Resident at his Court, for the 
purpose of exercising a vigilant attention to the entrance of foreigners 
into that part of the coast.” 











‘Towards the elese of 1799, doubts arose as to the Tmam of Mus- 
cat's fidelity (0 the ageeement with the British, Malcolm, who was 
fon his way to Persia was, therefore, directed to touch at Muscat for 
adjusting such points with the Imam as may tend to improve and sub- 
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sist the existing connection, ‘The agreement concluded by Maleolm 
fon 18th January, 1800, secured to the English a promise of eternal 
‘union and harmony feom the Imam, who also agreed (o the establish- 
‘ment of an English Resident at his Courtt. The Sultan of Aden, by 
‘a direet communication to the government of Bombay, had already 
made overtures for a closer connection with the English. 





‘The formation of the Second Coalition in Europe in October, 
1799, consisting of Great Britain, Russia, Austria, Naples, Portugal and 
‘Turkey gave a fresh impetus to the Anglo-French tussle ofthis period, 
Although the French were incapable of exercising any action in India, 
the depradations of French privateers continued. Tt was from the 
Ible of France that they preyed upon the shipping of the Indian ocean 
‘vl inflicted heavy losses upon the trade of English merchants in the 
Bay of Bengal. In consequence, the necessity of obliging all ships 
to sail with convoy as the only means to prevent such losses, and t0 
discourage similar attempts of the enemy, was pointed out®, ‘The 
‘governor-general also received a petition from the principal merchants 
‘of Calcutta earacatly soliciting convoy for certain ships bound to the 
‘eastward and to China®, Prompt measures were, thereupon, taken 
to provide as effectually as possible for the protection of those vessels, 
1६ was also proposed, for the general protection of the Indian trade, 
tohavea frigatestationed on he coast ofSumatra, anoth-rin the Straits 
fof Malacca, and a line of battleships to protect the Malabar coast 
and Ceylon. 





‘The importance ofthe capture of Batavia had, forsome time past, 
fally suggested itself to the government at home, Dundas was opposed 
to the military capture of the settlement, but was of opinion that it 
should be brought under British control by peaceful measures of 
persuasion, as was lately done in the ease of Demerara and Surinam, 
‘which were also formerly Dutch, He, therefore, proposed that persons 
with a flag of trace be seat to Batavia and propose to that government 
to follow the example of the other two Islandst, Such commands 
were received by the governor-general towards the middle of 1800. 
Oy Home Miselancous Seri, V. 635, Tain, Ofc Litany. 
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Lord Wellesley was himself convinced that the fuilure of the ex- 
edition could not produce any material disadvantages, while its 
succes must seriously injure the resources of the enemy both in India 
and in Buropet, The command of the expedition was entrusted to Vice 
Admiral Rainier. In a lewer to the governor.general of Batavia, Lord 
Wellesley proposed terms which were “calculated to rescue the In- 
habitants of the dominions over which he presided from the tyranny 
and oppresion of France.” It was also suggested to him that any 
resistance ६० such views would prove injurious (othe interest and wel= 
fare of that colony. But adviees received from Lord Elgin’s agent 
with the Turkish army in Egypt made Lord Wellesley inclined to 
think at this stage that it would be expedient to postpone the intended 
expedition to Batavia, There arote the possibility that the military 
and naval forees inIndia may be expected to co-operate in the destruc 
tion of the French army in Egypt, which rendered it highly desirable 
for Admiral Rainier and His Majesty's squadron to remain in there 
seas, In his letter to the Admiral, dated 29th August, 1800, the gover- 
nor-general announced his resolution to renew the preparations for 
the expedition, but the final relinguishment of the expedition was 
communicated (० कक in a letter dated 12th October3, In the meart- 
time, howover, the port of Batavia, together with all the ports in the 
Island of Java, were put in a state of blockade, and any ships or vesels 
attempting to leave or enter those ports were to be seized. 

















Lord Wellesley also took into serious consideration the posses- 
sion of the Islands of France and Bourbon as the only effective means 
of counter-acting the activities of the privateers, who at that time 
infested every track of the trade of India, He was convinced that the 
{all ofthe Isle of France could be easily effected by sparing only 3,000 
Buropeans from India, but he would not venture to make the attempt 
in view of the reduced state ofthe European force in Indiat. Tt seas 
highly probable that with a view to attain her objects in Egypt and 
India, France may attempt to throw a strong reinforcement into the 
Isle of France, The governor-general had already reccived informa 
tion that led him to believe that such a design was entertained by the 
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‘enemy! ‘The success of that design would have greatly aggravated 
the danger to the British possesions in Ind'a. He, therefore, suggested 
the adoption of immediate measures for establishing the most strict 
‘and effectual blockade ofthe Isle of Francet, ‘The governor of ‘the 
‘Cape of Good Hope, anticipating the wishes of the governor.gentral, 
had already taken steps by employing five ships in that service, But 
Lord Wellesley could not give up from his setfous consideration the 
‘complete reduction of that Island which, he thought, was more esten~ 
fal to the security of the British possessions in India against any pes 
ible attempt of the French either from Europe or the Red Sea than 
fany measure of defence which he could adopt, Even if a direct 
expedition from France to India was to be projected, the loss of 
that depot and link of communication would have seriously embarrase 
sed the success of that design. The propriety of making the attempt 
‘was leftto the consideration of Admiral Rainier and Colonel Wellesley. 
‘The Admiral objected to the enterprise, stating that it could not 
with propriety be undertaken, unless by the express command of 
the King signified in the usual official manner to the governor~ 
eneral?, Lord Wellesley penisted in the opinion that the measure 
0०४6 be adopted without any reference for formal commands to the 
source of soversign authority at home. He held that itwas “an 
tablished measure of State, as well as an unqualified principle of 
publie duty, that in time of war all public officers should employ 
ir utmost endeavours to reduce the power and resources of the 
‘common enemy ofthe State, and should avail themselves of every 
advantage which eireumstances may present for the advancement of 
theinterest oftheir country by the vigorous prosecution of hostilities” 









































“The home government had it in contemplation for some time 
past to employ a corps of troops from India to co-operate with the 
‘Turkish army in Egypt! Lord Wellesley had expressed his readiness 
to despatch an expedition to Egypt, on the most extended scale, 
i the measure was authorized by the government, and if he pereei- 
ved a reasonable probability of efficient cooperation from the troops 
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fon the other side, For these reasons he had resolved at first not (० 
detach any considerable force to the Red Sea, But early in Octo- 
bber, 1800, the Secret Commitice despatched letters to the several 
presidencies, ordering troops to be sent from India to co-operate with 
‘those under Sir Ralph Abercromby in the expulsion of the French 
from Egypt ‘The governor-general, in the meantime, had proposed 
‘measures with a view to the security of the Indian possesions against 
danger arising ftom the establishment of the French in Egypt. He 
expressed his concurrence with Admiral Blanket’s idea of destroying 
the harbour of Suez*, He also considered it desirable to destroy any 
‘other port or harbour in the Red Sea of which the French were 
‘masters, or were likely 0 obtain possesion of, and also to seize or 
destroy any vessels belonging to any power which should be found 
within, oF attempting to enter into any port in postssion of the 
French. 








Lord Wellesley, realizing the magnitude of the danger he may 
be called upon to expel, was impressed with the necessity of placing 
the force in such a state, and in such a situation, as would enable 
hhim to act with promptitude and effect whenever the expected 
exigency should arrive, He had determined torelingush the exped 
tion against Batavia and ordered a force to assemble at ‘Trineomale’ 
by the middle of December, 1800%, ‘This force was to be kept in 
readines, either for proceeding upto the Red Sea to co-operate with 
he Brith force employed in the Mediterranean, or 10 proceed 
to any part which the French may menace in India, oF may be 
employed in striking a blow against the Isle of France, ‘Towards 
the close of 1800, preparations for the probable contingency of sene 
ding out an expedition to the Red Sea were in great progres at 
Bombay, and the force was in pereet readiness to act, atthe shore 
test notice, according to the instructions that may be received from 
the governor-general ¢ 














‘The several governments in India were at this stage advised 
ofthe fact that Sir Home Popham had proceeded with a rquadton 
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to the Red Sa with nsiuetions to negotiate and conclude commer- 
cal and pattical engagements with the Arabian States, and instructed 
Shem to furnish him with such further aid and guidance as would 
tend towards the accomplishment of the object’. They were further 
iirected that nothing short ofthe protection and defence ofthe Com 
pany’ posesions should be allowed to stand in the way of sending 
pn armamsat ffom India into the Red Sea, ‘The governments 
were also. authorised to augment the pay of native troops, and ६० 
increase the artillery by drafts ftom the European iafantry*, ‘The 
friendly disposition of some of the Arabian States had already been 
fecured before the despatch of Popham, A letter from the Pasha of 
‘Gagdad received by the government of Bombay, promised his amity 
anf good undertanding wih the Englsh®, Lord Bigin had opened 
आए communication withthe Pasha of Aleppo. An attempt had 
200 been made to enlist the support of the Shereef of Mecca, 
fo obtain bis promise for repelling the French invasion of Egypt, 
tnd for exerting his influence with the Arab chiefs in binding them 
tothe common cause ofrsiting the aggressions of the French. The 
SSherect gave the most favourable assurances of his friendship and 
supporto he cause ofthe Engliht, The alliance between Great 
Briain and the Sublime Porte against French aggresion was already 
foncluded. On January, 1, 1801, Malcolm succeeded in concluding 
है पका of detensve alliance’ with the king of Perin by which 
the two powers bound themselves to jointly expel and extirpate the 
Feench, in cate they should attempt to settle themselves on any of 
the islands or coasts of Persia, while the British, promised to support 
Persia with men and arms in the event of her going to war either 
with the Afghans or the French.* 




















‘The governor-general now received overland dispatches under 
date 16th October, 1800, apprising him that the government had 
‘determined to adopt the most vigorous measures for the expulsion of 
ofthe French from Egypt, that a force under Sir Ralph Abercromby 
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had been ordered to proceed up the Mediterranean Sea for co-opera+ 
ting with the Turkish army, and that a force was also ordered to be 
assembled in the Red Sea with the view of dispossesting the French 
jin that quarier, ‘The naval branch of this armament had been 
entrusted to Captain Sir Home Popham, who was instructed to 
proceed from the Gape of Good Hope directly to Mocha, Tt was 
/——sigaified that the remainder of the military force be provided from 
India, and Dundas desired that this force may consist of 1,000 Eu- 
ropean and 2,000 Indian infantry. Lord Wellesley’s ently preparne 
tions made at Ceylon, Madras and Bombay enabled him ६० despatch 
force towards Egypt without delay, and he determined to relin- 
quish finally the projected expeditions against Batavia and the Isle 
‘of France. He resolved that the forces destined for the Red Sea 
be commanded by Major General Baird, and that Golonel Welle- 
sley be second in command on that “important expedition”. 














Lord Wellesley gave specific instructions that the departure of 
troops from Ceylon for Mocha, and from there to several poi 
‘was not to be delayed for additional supplies, which were to follow 
with all possible expedtion, ‘The Company's agent at Mocha was 
directed to furnish all necessary supplies of money and provie 
sions. As the attainment of the object depended largely upon the 
की) atrival ofthis foree in the Red Sea, General Baird was ordered 
to proceed directly to Ceylon and from thence on his voyage to 
Mocha, from which point he was to open a communication with 
. the British forces on the Mediterranean side? ‘The Goneral was 
authorized to make whatever requisitions he considered necessary 
to any of the subordinate governments in India. The governor- 
general also solicited the co-operation of the governor of Goa in exer- 
ting his full influence and authority intaising the necessary supplies 
of sores and provisions for the Red Sea expedition, while requesting 
hhim to observe the strictest secrecy both in respect to the arma- 
ment as well as to the object of the projected expedition* ‘The 
governor of the Cape of Good Hope was, likewise, requested 
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io covoperate with all exertion in the venture, Lord Welledey 
realized the importance of employing every means for multiplying 
tnd improving communication berween Tndia and the Britsh 
‘army acting in Egypt, and with this motive directed the British 
‘Resident at Busora to give his special attention to the practicability 
of opening a more direct and speedy communication’ He expres- 
fed his high satisfaction at the attention which had been paid to 
his suggestions respecting the expediency of taking further 
measures for the improvement of the system of the overland dit 
patches from Bustors, through Bagdad, to Aleppo. 
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tntire command of the Persian coast had been obtained, it would 
facilitate the means of defeating any attempt on the part of the 
French to establish themselves in that quarter. Malcolm's mision 
was, in fact, the fist the East India Company had ever sent 
of a political nature to that Court. Te wat, therefore, significant not 
only for the accomplishment of immediate objets, but alo for the 
fature interests of the Company's government, "Tn Aust, 1801, 
dispatches received from the Red Sea brought the satisfctory ine 
telligence of the Convention for the evacuation of Bgypt by the 
French. Lond Wellley, therefore, considering that there wat no 
further employment for the force then in Egypt under Major-General 
Baird, suggested the return of that army. In view of the reduced 
state of His Majesty's regiments in India, he loked upon is return 
4 a highly desirable measure. १ 
Early in October, 1801, the conclusion of peace bewween Great 

Britain and the French Republic was notified to the Chairman of 
the East India Company. The several presidencies in India were 
apprised of that important event, alongwith the ratifeations of 
the preliminary articles of peace with France? As allthe places 
fn Indiataken from the enemy duringthe war would now be restored, 
it eame to be an object of material importance to the Company to 
attend ३७ the setlement of the definitive treaty, in order to ensure 
that the French didnot come to enjoy greater privileges than 
before, It was extremely fortunate for the English that Lord Come 
‘walls had been marked out as the negotiator, one who was fully 
conversant with all the leading. points respecting Brith interests 
in India asco stand very litle in need of any hints or observations 
in the adjustment of the cesions now to be made. ‘The discusions 
lover the definitive articles of the treaty occupied the most part of 
the months during Novernber, 1801, and March, 1802. The relative 

ituation of the two nations with regard to their terse, and 
their politcal and commercial arzangement in the Bast Tadic, hi 
had been overlooked in the preliminaries, was in Ccrnwalli' ¢pinien 
to be held precisely inthe same sate in which they were belere the 
commencement of the war 
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“Having recsived intelligence of the ratification of the preimi= 
nary articles of peace, Lord Wellesley deemed it expedient to carry 
into excewion, with immediate effet, reductions in the military 
cstablishment under the presidency of Fort William, He isued 
instructions to the commanderin-chie! to proceed in the task of 
immediate reduction of all the native battalions on the Bengal 
exablishment.1 Aer having successilly counteracted the danger of 
invasion from Zeman Shah, Loed Wellesley thought it safe and prac 
ticable to reduce also two of the regimsats then serving within the 
reserved dominions of the Nawab Vizier of Oude. ‘The intelligence 
of the peace also prompted the governor-general to propore. the 
reduction of such corps of voluatees, or other temporary and local 
corps as had been raised during the exigency of the war, and the 
dlacharge of the sepoys supernumerary tothe peace exablishment of 
each native battalion, and also the retrenchment of various esta- 
blishments and contingent charges connected with the movement of 
troops The situation of the Company's finances also appeared to 
call loudly for rerenchments. But Lord Wellesley was not prepared 
to order any reductions which were not consonant with the safety 
of the British possessions in India, 

‘The definitive treaty of Amiens between Great Britain, France, 
Portugal and the Batavina Republic was signed on March 27, 1802, 
and was signified to the goveraor-gencral for notification, in the 
sual manner, © all the presidencies, prsesions, and Pris of 
the Growa, oF ofthe Bast India Company. A enpy of the definitive 
treaty was also forwarded to him with necssary directions from 
His Majesty to restore to the French and Batavian Republis, con- 
formably to the stipulations of Articles 3, 12, and 13 of the sad 
treaty, all the territories, posesions or factories belonging to the 
two nations, with the exception of the Dutch posesions in the 
land ofC:ylon* Ia theeventof any doubis or questions arising 
with respect to the situation ofthe French in India, the governor 
general was advised to consider the provision of the Convention of 
1787 as conwituting the rule for guiding his ecnduct.« 
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It can hardly be doubted thar the treaty of Amiens once again 
gave lavitude to the French in India, Although, they were granted 
only arenitution oftheir former privileges, it involved a fresh danger 
fof a renewal of their intrigues and desigas. ‘The commercial ad~ 
vantages conceded to them, along with the permission to reside 
in their settlements and factories, naturally included the right to 
erect houses and to raise property which brought in the conse- 
quences of a commercial habitation, Warren Hastings could foresee 
thedangers arising fromthe peace, and in an address to the Honowr- 
able Court, exposed the embarrassments and hazards to which the 
administration of the Company's affuirs in Bengal may be subjected 
under the treaty, and the peace of the parent state endangered.» 
He suggonted the means by which the evil consequences of such 
situation may be avoided, The French nation may be allowed (० 
repossess their forme factories and settlements, but should not be 
given the liberty ६० erect new ones, nor should they be permitted 
to depute agents into any part of the country. Besides, they should 
not be permitted to import Buropean soldiers into the provinces, 
ror to erect fortifications, nor to bring ships of war into the Hoogly 
river beyond the batteries of Fort William. 























"The events that occurred on the continent of Europe subsequent 
to the conclusion of the treaty, particularly the Proclamation of the 
Firat Consul to the Swist nation, commanding them to receive back 
those rulers whom they had by unanimous impulse set aside, ine 
duced the British government to remanstrate in the strongest manner 
for the protection of their independence. ‘The government decided 
to interpose, and a note was presented through Monsicur Otto to 
the French goverament.# The affair involved the prospect of a re- 
nnewal of hostilities at this stage, and the government thought it 
advisable not to allow any foreiga possesions (० past out from its 
hands. A dispatch to the goveraor.general, dated 16th Octobet 1802, 
‘conveyed His Majesty's commands forthe retention, till further orders, 
of such Frsnch and Dateh possesions in the East Indies as had n 

of peace.t 
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But the subsequent casing of the situation in Europe led 
to arecall of the orders of the 16th October, and the governor 
‘general was directed to proceed with the immediate execution of 
the earlier instructions for the restitution of the several possessions 
to the governments of France and Holland. There was some reason 
to apprehend that the Freach goverament,cither by intimidation or 
otherwise, may endeavour to cbtain possesion of the Portuguese 
settlements in the Bast Indies, or of Macao in China, which might 
‘endanger the security of the possessions and commerce of the Com- 
pany, The governor-general was, therefore, advised to adopt mea- 
‘sures, in concert with the commanding officer of the British naval 
forces in the East Indies, for preventing the Portuguese settlements 
from falling into the hands of France.* The several governments 
jn India were directed to asist the governor-general in carrying, 
such commands into execution*, ‘The Revolutionary War thus ene 
4०4 in 1802, witha marked advantage to the English in the east, 
‘and with it the tension ceased fora while, The failure of the eastern 
projects of Napoleon ruined for ever his dreams of an eastern French 
empire, 
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LORD ELGIN I AND THE SOCIAL REFORMS. 
By 
Dr. (Miss.) Brij Saigal, M. A,, Ph. 0. 


‘The problem of social reform called for careful attention at this 
time, ‘The educated classes in India were fally conscious of some of 
the baneful customs that had settled like a blight upon the peopte.t 
‘These customs had taken root in India, forthe priestly class which wiel= 
ded considerable authority in social matters usually did not disapprove 

them, The hold which the priests had upon the female members of 
the family was used against the reformers who were thus confronted 
‘with bitter opporition in their own homes. 

"The watus of women was thus the key to the whole situation, 
Unless they were educated and emancipated from the bonds of noe 
ble customs, there was little hope for the future, Female education 
‘was already making some progressin the country, specially in the large 
During Lord Elgin’s Viceroyalty, marked progress was 
noticeable in Bengalt and in the Punjab* and North-West Provinecs 
of Agea and Oudh.* 

Lond Elgin's administration gave an impetus to soctal progress 
fn some ways, He took to suppress, with the help and influence of 
Indian Chief, the inhuman customs and crimes in Indian states? 

‘The custom of widow burning which had been banned by lege 
Jation in 1829 sll survived in some parts of the country's and, 
‘during Lord Elgin's term of office, the practice was again on the 
crease specially in Rajputana® and the Central Indias Lord 
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gin resolved to suppress it with a strong hand. 10 his speech at the 
‘Agra Durbar, he appealed to the various Chiefs and Princes to as 
the Government in suppressing the barbarous custom ० 
fof the Ghiels and Princes readily expressed their willingness to support 
Lord Bigin in thit matter: But there were some princes who looked 
‘upon the prohibition of ‘Sati? as an unwarranted interference with 
their ancient religious belief, 














Lord Elgin was ofthe opinion that, ifthe practice of ‘Sati? was to 
‘be put down, it would not do to allow onlookers and abettors to escape 
fon the plea that the Act had been purely voluntary’. A proclama 
tion for the prohibition of ‘Sati’ was thus sued by the Government to 
sop the practice, Strict orders ware issued to the effect that, where 
‘ever any person was found ready or determined to sacrifice herself, 1६ 
‘was the duty ofthe Chief of the village, or his Agent, to make every 
effort in his power to prevent the commission of the crime, and by no 
‘meant to allow the sacrifice to take place. ‘The Indian Government 
decided to deal very strictly with those persons who were found! guilty 
of abetting or encouraging the commission of the erime.t 
























ofall precautions, stray cases of ‘Sati? were reported 
during Lord Elgin’s administration from Central India® and Raj 
putana Statest. In these the onlookers were severely punished, 





Her Majesty's Government entirely approved of the measures 
adopted by the Government of India? and desired that the Princes 
Of India should be made aware of the personal interest taken by Her 
Majesty in eradicating the inhuman rite of ‘Sati’! 








‘There was another inhuman custom among certain sections of 
the Hindus, which demanded attenton, ‘The practice was to throw 
{nto the vea at the mouth of the Ganges a child by way of a sacrifice in 
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fulfilment of a religious vow. Although not very widely prevalent, 
this inhuman practice would not be tolerated by the Government. 


Another type of infanticide was far more common, especially 
among the Rajputs, Jats and Mawats in Ceatral and Westera India, 
Hire the difficulty of finding suitable bride-grooms for their daughters 
Jed the parents to kill them during infancy by withholding proper 
nourishment, ‘The Government 120k steps to stop this practice by 
ppervuation but the effors were not wholly successfull, Uimately, 
however, legislation had to be resorted to for banning both the forms 
of Knfanticide, Bengal Regulations XXV of 1795 and VI of 1002 
respectively were made applicable in such caves of ftanticie, which 
‘was declared ६७ be tentamount to murder. 





Te is true that काल regulation could not be effective all_atonée, 
forin the very nature of things, detection was not easy. Thepractice, 
‘therefore, could only slowly die out as a result of the growth of educa 
cation and general enlightenment. Credit must alo go to Lord Elgin 
forthe steps he took to stamp out the human sacrifices sil practised 
by the primitive Khonds in Orina. When it was found that the 
maintenance ofa special Agency for the suppression of the “Meriah” 
sacrifices and Infanticide in she hill tracks of Orissa was 2० longer 
necessary, it was decided to abolish it. At the same time, it was 
desired thatthe effets ofthe abolition of the Spzcial Agency be care 
fully watched, and every precaution taken so thatthe Khonds released 
fom the vigilant supervision of oficers who had been specially seec- 
“ed for the duty, did not relapse into their former habits, 

Dering Lord Elgin’ regime, afemale Tafanicide, however, formed 
the chief dificulty, and the attention of the Govern ment was drawn 
by certain local Governments with a view to special legislation on the 
subject, The Lieut-Governor of the North West Provinces of Agra 
and Oudh proposed to the Government of India that it should employ 
special or extra police as preventive measure and include in the pro 
posed bill a provision authorising the local Governments to levy the 
coat thereof by a ces on the proclaimed villages. This principle had 
already been recognized in scetion 15, Act V of 1861, in the case of 
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turbulent or illconducted villages, and the extension of the same to 
female Infanticide appeared to be desirable. ‘This suggestion was 
offered in the belief that, howsoever inexpedient domiciliary visits of 








the police might be, these were indispensible to the suceess of other 


measures that were to be adopted, 


In 1063, the Bengal Presidency, the Bombay Presidency, the Mad= 
ras Presidency, the Government of North-West Provinces, the Govern- 
rent of the Straits Settlements and various other local Governments 
were directed (० state whether they considered any special legislation 
‘on female Infanticide necessary.* In Oud, itis worthy of note, spon- 
taneous efforts were made by the Talugdars of Oudh, for the sup- 
presion of female Infanticide in that area, Tn the Punjab १००, 
where the practice was widely prevalent, steps were taken to put an 
७७ to iv 

'A public meeting was convened at Amritsar in January, 1863 in 
Which measures for the supression of this unnatural crime were con- 
sidered. A similar meeting was called at Multan in March. Prin- 
ted copies ofthe proceedings of the Ameitsar mecting were forwarded 
tothe Commissioner of the Multan Division with instructions to follow 
the same proceedings as far as practicable, ‘There was a public warn- 
ing that the most stringent measures were to be taken in future to धान 
sure the discontinuance of the practice ; and that any parties who, 
‘after the warning, might persist in the perpetration of the crime, were 
to beseveraly punished, ‘The authorities further called upon the pub- 
sic to extend all posible aid in the suppression of the hateful crime, 














‘The Lieut, Governor of the Punjab issued a to all local 
officials that all births were to be registered and an annual census was 
to be taken of each village in which the erime was known to be pre- 
petrated 


‘The Commissioner of Multan proposed that such families among, 
‘whom the etime might be clearly indicated from the paucity oF une 
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equal proportion of male and female children should be searched out, 
and then registered. After giving all reasonable aid to Patwaris, 
Headmen and the village Watchmen, they were to be bound over 
with their villages in heavy penalties, ifthey failed >— 





1, To report atonce all marriages in suspected families, 





2, "To report atonce the births in suspected families, whe» 
ther male or female ; and 


3, To report atonce all suypictous circumstances regarding 
deaths of Female children, whore bodies were to be inse 
pected by the village Headman, 

‘The Commissioner added that it would be the duty of the Pate 
wari or the village Accountant to maintain registers of all marriages 
and births in suspected families as well as of all deaths of female chil= 
dren in those farmiies upto the age of four years or more. Copies of 
these registers, after attestation by Tabsildar, were to be forwarded 
to the District Superintendent of Police, who, in his rounds would 
satisfy himself that all was going on well, and see the girls himself, 
taking care that no fraud was practised on him. When the death of 
1a female child was reported, the police would, by judicious enquiry 
(hould a child have been improperly made away with), endeavour 
to obtain a conviction, ‘The Police Officer would select men of in- 
tegrity for such investigations, 

















Te was further proposed that al village midwives should be bound 
down in perional recognizances (० report all births and suspicious 
deaths of female children, Along with these enquiries, the folowing, 
questions were also to be considered -— 


(1) Betrothals. (2) Expenses and (3), Marti 
more extended circles? 











es of girls 





So in March 1863 a public meeting was organised by the leading 
citizens of Multan under the presidentship of Mr. Ford so as to con 
sider msasures forthe suppression of female Infanticide, ‘The practice 
‘was ascribed to the following reasons 
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1, Tobe called ‘Father-in-law’ was an insult to the ‘Kash- 
triyas? and 3० to avoid it, they would even kill their 





daughters. 

2. Te was feared! that the sons-inclaw might ill-treat their 
daughters. 

3. ‘The chief reason was of course the high expenses of 
marriages, 

All these were discussed and the following decisions were reached : 


1, Certain clans agreed to intersmarry with certain other 
clans, and none other | the low ones and the high ones 
to intersmarry among themselves. 


2, That none but licensed midwives should be employed 
fat childbirth, ‘These midwives were to report the 
birth of every child 


3. That marriage expenses should be cut down as far as 
possible by all classes.t 


In certain Providees, all the Commissioners and Deputy Commis 
sioners reported that female Infanticide was not prevalent within their 
jurisdiction, The bass for this belie was stated to be oficial records 
‘and personal enquiries.* But, in Jaipur and in the Highlands of Gecm= 
soor, human sacrifices and Infanticide were still prevalent, and, in 
1862, a special agency was created? so as (० suppress these ev 
By 1863, these barbarous practices were almost completely wiped out.¢ 
‘The Lieut, Governor of Bengal reported that these erimes had al- 
ready been completely suppressed in the Presidency by the special 
agency*, In Central Provinces also, though the crime was suppress 
०6, the Raja of Bustar was specially warned and was asked to be held 
strietly and personally responsible for recurrence of any such practice. 
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Tt was believed by the Chief Commissioner that as long as the British 
Police and the Police of Bustar are alert, no special steps were neces 
sary (0 prevent a recrudescence of those barbarous practices. 


But Lord Elgin rightly insisted that constant watch should be kept 
lest these evils reappeared under any form? 


“Thugee" was sill prevalent to some extent in the Central Pro- 
vinees when Tard Elgin eame to India, One ease was reported in 
May, 1863 from Chanderi in Isagath which was in Gwalior State, 
Lond Blgin helped the Gwalior Darbar with a squandron of the Cen= 
tral India Horse which was rent unvler British officer into the dise 
turbed Parganah. Because of this prompt aetion, the outlaws were 
dispersed, their leader Vikramjit was slain, andl the Zamindars who 
hhad succcured and befriended them were either apprehended and 
Punished orealled upon to furnish substantial securities for future good 
conduct. ‘The other decoits along with their fllowers escaped to 
dense forests. But, military roads were laid out through the wild 
fastnesses bordering the banks ofthe Betwa? Villages were connected 
and the jungles were opened out on all sides. This was the only seri- 
‘ous case reported during Lord Elgin’s Vieeroyalty. Lay and order 
‘was maintained in other parts of Indiat, So it was decided to wind 
up the special agency created for the supresion of Thugee and Daccity 
in British India, Its duties were transferred to the local police! 
































For the Indian States, Lord Elgin was ofthe opinion that the Thue 
‘gee and Decoity Department might be continued as a special agency. 
But he did not endorse the opinion of Col, Bruce’, that an extra 
special staff of officers was necessary for the discharge of the duties of 
the ‘Tiugee Department, He believed that these duties could be कल" 
formed by the Awistantsto the Residents and Agents, onan extra allo 
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Provies, 


ance of Rs.200)-. The reports ofthe assistants were to be sent through 
the Residents or Agents, as the case might be, to the Goaeral Superine 
tendent who, if necessary, was to take the orders of the Government 
in the Foreign Department., in all matters concering Thugee and 
Dacoity in Indian States. He wasto submit annually to the Government 
fof India a report of such operations in Indian states, 


Public opinion was, however, against the abolition of the Agency 
for the suppresion of Thugee and Decoity. It was suggested that 
such Agencies should br maintained temporarily for some time atleast® 
But, the special Department had to be abolished, and replaced by a 
‘mote complete and efficient general police Agency than had hitherto 
existed? 
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REVIEW 
(1) Hlastingpure’ by Sri Jyoti Prashad Jain, M. A., LL. B., 





(2) Matiurd by Sri Krishna Dutt Bajpai, M.A, 
(8) Abicheiatre by Sri Krishna Dutt Bajpai, M. A., and 
(8) Kena by Dr. Ram Kumar Dikshit, M.A, Ph. 0. 


‘The Education Department of the U. P. Government should 
bbe congratulated for the publication of the aforesaid monographs 
eating with the history, art, and archaeology of four ancient cities 
of Utar Pradesh, viz. Hastingpura, Mathura, Ahichchhates, and 
Kanyakubja (Kanauj), which were once far-famed as centres of cule 
ture and asociated with the fortunes of many ruling families of Nor- 
thern India for neatly two millennia, ‘These works which are both 
interesting and informative, are therefore expected to be weleomed 
by all educated men in this country, for acquiring adequate 
and authentic information about the history and culture of 
Ancient India, which is exactly the purpose of the Department for 
including them in the series entitled “ane प्रोश के सांस्कृतिक A”, “The 
Cultural Centres of Utar Pradesh”. Judging by the amount of 
formation contained in them, the reviewer is definitely of the opinion 
that they will go a great way towards falling the purpose for which 
they are intended. The editor of all the four volumes is Sri Krishna 
Dutt Bajpai, ६ well-known scholar in the field of Ancient Indian 
History and Archacology, who, as it appears, has spared no pains in 
making them as useful as posible by framing the scheme and deter= 
‘mining their scope and character, so that all relevant data, both 
literary and archaeological, relating to each of those four ancient citi 
right find place in the monograph dealing with it, For all these, he 
deserves our heartest_ congratulations and so also the authors of the 
four works, for their individual effort to make the object and the 
scheme of the series succesful. Within the narrow compass of these 
treaties, they have supplied only what is useful, but nothing which 
is irrelevant or controversial. IP it is not beyond the jurisdiction of 
the reviewer, then he would suggest to the Education Department 
to publish such useful monographs on Sravastl, Varigast, Kausimbt, 
KuSinagara, and Prayaga, so that the eultural development in Uttar 
Pradesh may be studied with their help in its correct perspective, 
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All the four volumes are profusely illustrated and the printing 
is fairly satisfactory. They are not intended to serve the purpose 
(of guide-books; nor have they been written from that point of view, 


6. 0. Chatterjee 
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ERAN PILLAR INSCRIPTION OF SAMUDRAGUPTA 
ty 
Dr. 0. G. Sirear, MA.) Ph. Ds, Ootacamund 





Lines 9-10 of the fiagmentary Eran pillar inscription, gi 
the first half of a stanza (७७७७ 3: in the Vasoattifka metre), were 
read by the late Dr. J. Fs Fleet as follows: 

= —babhive Dhawand-Antakactuyickopae 

tulyaly  manayena Samudraguptah? 

Hie noticed the Perfect ‘Tense in the verb dabhiee and suggested 

it it probaly refers to some predecessor of Samudragupta. ‘The 
cpiqraph was, however, attributed by Fleet to Samudragupta him- 
elton the ground that none of the names of hiv succesors Mean be 
fui into any ofthe places where letters are legible in lines 11-244 
Soveral years ayo, we propyred to restore the two mining. syllables 
Iusfore babhins as putro implying thereby that the pasage xpeaks of 
Samudragupta himself av the son of Chandragupta T and not of 
any of his predecesors.? In our opinion, the lost fist verve of the 
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wgupta T while his son Samudrugupta 
‘was introduced in the following two stanzas. Recently the epigra- 
phic passage quoted above has been examined by Profesor Jagan- 
rath Ageaveal of the Department of Sanskrit, East Punjab University, 
Jullundur. Tn a paper read before the Jaipur Session (1951) of the 
Indian History Congress and now published in ite Procedings', Pro- 
fessor Agrawal has advanced arguments to prove that the stanza in 
‘question refers to Samudragupta and not to any earlier Gupta mon- 
arch as supposed by Fleet, although he has passed over the restora 
‘ion proposed by us in silence. Like Fleet, he draws our attention 
to the Perfeet ‘Tense in the verb babliea but concludes that “Samudea= 
gupta war not alive at che time the inscription was composed.” 
‘Thus, while Fleet assigned the Bran pillar inscription to the reign 
Agrawal regards it as a posthumous record. On 
we are inclined to agece with Fleet as Agrawal’s sugges- 
tion is based entirely on the evidence of the Perfeet Tense in the 
verb babhiva, which is, in our opinion, no evidence at all. Both 
Fleet and Agrawal ignore the interesting fact that there are innumer~ 
rable instances in epigraphic Sanskrit poetry of the use of the Past 
Imperfect (Lai) and Perfect (Lif) Tenses for the Present Indicative 
(La). ‘The attention of scholars is drawn to some such cases in 
the fallowing lines, 




















Itis well known that ancient Indian kings issued charters in rese 
pect of the grants made by them especially for the information of 
Future rulers of their dominions so that there might not be resump= 
tion of the gift lands at a later (On this point the Vigme-smrti 
has: 














ate v8 Uimrapatte vB likhitin svannuded 
nepa-rifiapan-arihn day? 


hitasn igdami- 


while the Yajiacallya-smqt 





ys 





ated bhomidy nibandhain va पूरा Iekhyayy tu kdrayet 1 
‘gdni-bladra-npai-parijtandya pathivaly I? 








See pp, 8283. 
2. फल वा, tr 58, 
3. Rarely, sere आह. 
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As a matter of fact, the word S@sara, meaning ‘a royal charter 
and oceurring in the Yijiacalhye-ont%, has leon explained by Vij 
AAdnesvara in his Milatpard commentary ast 





Aigyante Bhavtyanto nrpatayomnena. 


In view of the above attitude of the Indians of old it 
wonder that the action of a reigning monarch in respect of gran 
rade by him is often expresed in the charter, issued on the occa 
sion, in the Perfect Tense, even though, as will beshown below, there 
are xome other reasons underlying the representation of eurrent events 
Reference may be made in this conncetion to the 
amalavarman (ninth century) of Prig- 

the following words: 











AS past ones 
‘Teapur plates of king 
yotiga, recordinga grantof the king himself i 








था dadau i-Vanamaladevo 

डाई sa mBtA-pity-pupya-hetob.® 

‘The verb wed here is dedau in the Perfect Tense although the 
dedication of the village was a current event. ‘The same charace 


is also noticed in the recently published Parbatiya plates of the 
the Perfect Tense in a. 








teria 
same king, which has the verb predadaw 
similar context: 








tatr=agrajiya pradadaw dvifhya 
grimath hi Cagimanaye prasisya ! 
Hapota=nimBnamesiha prayatnat 
punye=hani priti-mank narendraly 1 
mata-pitror=dtmanas-—ca pupya-yato-bhiveddhaye 
Atal, sarvairsanumantazyamesiti 18 














Apparently an extension of the same conception is noticed 
some charters which use both the Past Imperfect and Perfect Ten 
sex in the description of other activities oftheir issuers. The follow- 
ing passages of the Khalimpur plate of king Dharmapala (cirea 
700-810 A.D.) of Bastern India use the verbs allaldsa and frojaf= 





1. Mid, vere 300. co, 
2. PN, Biaachans, Kine poh 


pointe Vol SIN, p16, T Hn gus com hep se 





of 
vale in the Perfect Tense in describing the exploits of Dharmapala 
himself: 


(Q) sampraptayal parama-tanuttsh chakravilagn phapdndsi, 
maga-onmilan-magi-phanipater=lighavideullaldsa; 





(2) viruddha-vigaya-kgobhid—yasya kop-Agnire Aurvavat 1 
anirvsti rajajedle catur-ambhodhi-varitaly I 





‘The copperplate grants of Devapsila (circa 810-50 A.D.) simi 
larly describe him as: 


uurvimes Varupa-niketanticesca sindhor= 
4 Lakgmf-kula-bhavandcmca yo bubloja® 


Although Dovapila was ‘enjoying the earth’ when the charters 
wore isued, the verb ubligja hax been used here in the Perfect 
‘Tense. ‘There ate also instances of the use of the Past Imperfect 
Tense in similar contexts, Both the sets of the Baud places of 
Prthvimahidevt (tenth century) of Orissa have the following. passage 
in the description of the ruling queen 








prthviin Prthvimabidevt cira-kAlamenaplayal® 


‘The verb used here is apdlayat in the Past Imperfect Tense. 


1६ should, however, not be supposed that such use of the Past 
Imperfect and Perfect Tenses is confined only to the copper-plate 
charters which were avowedly meant for the information of future 
rulers. We have numerous cases of similar usage in the descriptions 
of both private and royal pertonages in stone inscriptions recording 








1. ALK. Maier, Ganabtbendt, 18. 
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Forthe we ofthe Past Inve al Peet Teet inthe wine contest se rther 
alow, 








Ikhari Anantavarman (fith eentury) whieh has 


bh 





nalpa-bhogg 





av ramyadi Bhavdny 





‘The Bhitari pillar inscription of Skanda 
everibes the installation of a deity and the grant of ॥ vilage i 
favour in the following stanzas: 
{ha e=ainadn pradsthapya supratiggh ht 
igrdmamecnavn sa vidadhe pituly puny-Adhiveddaye ॥ 
‘to Bhagavato martirmiyath yab=condtra धरती.) 1 
ubhayash wirdide’=Asaw pituly pupydya pupytedhth ॥१ 

















As regards the use of the Past Imperfect and Perfect Tenses in 
the descriptions in contemporary records of piows works other than 
donation we have innumerable instances, only a few of which are 
‘quoted below, ‘The Udayagirt cave inscription of the time of Cane 
rogupta TL (376-414 A.D.) records the construction of a cave for 
the god Siva by the king's minister $Rba-Virayena who was a resi 
dent of Pajaliputra. but accompanied his master to Malwa, ‘The 
passage describing the said vetion, however, reads: 

bhakty& Bhagavatah Sambhore=guhAm=mctim-makarayat.® 
the Gangdhar stone inscription (423 A.D.) of the time of king 
‘Vitvavaraman of Datapura records the construction of a temple 
and the excavation of 8 well by his minister Maydrikguka in the 
following. passage 

(1) vesmeAtyagraiy agp 

(2) kapasmcenainamsakdrayedemgunacnidhily —stimin= Mayo 
rikyakaly; which are followed by the prayer: 





























UiviteskirttireDhaeate vipuld érl-Mayirakgakasya.t 

‘The Junagarh rock inscription (155-58 A.D.) of Skandagupta’s 
reign records the reconstruction of the Sudarfana lake by the prox 
‘incial governor Cakrapilita in the following stan 
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abandha yatndin=emahato nydevin= 
bhyareya samyageghatit-opalens | 
luyjamesprathitadn tat akan 
\davianan 486vatackalpa-kilar IP 





ai 






० Sarnath stone inscription (1026 A.D.) of king Mahipila T 
cds the king's pious deeds at KAM in the following passage 


Gavd-tdhipo Mahtptlaly KASylin érlmkin=sahdrayat.t 





ee 





twill be seen from the passages quoted above that all of then: 
have uned the verbs either in the Past Imperfect or in the Perfect 
‘Teme in deseribing current events. "Many more instances can be 
added to out list quite easily. Another interesting fact to be noticed 
in this connection is that sometimes an indiscriminate use of the 
Past Imperfect, Perfect and Present Indicative Tenses in the same 
context is noticed in the descriptions of ruling princes. A very clear 
Hance of this के offered by the Barabar cave inscription of the 
Maukhari prince Anantavarman incived during the reign of his 
father Sardalavarman.? Tn the description of the son and the father 
wwe have the verbs alaicatara and babliva in the Perfect, बताकर in 
the Aorist and Aaroti and pata in the Present Indicative. Ch 








‘phapandia Maukharindsh kulam=atanu-guyoslaicakdro=Atma= 
Jaya 

sriGardalasya youOhij—jana-bydaya-haro=nantavarmd suputral | 

Kroayatkrakiet Pravaragriaguban suiritash bimbam=s 
tans 





mfrttadh loke एक) svat racitam=iva mud =detharatmkhntimat 
sah I 
alot fatruemabibhujatn pranayintm=icchiephalah pAdapo 
dial atrackulaoya naikactamarasvyaphen-fobhivatal | 
ittacharaly Smara-pratisamal pAtA babhiioa 
GriSardala iti pratigghita-yadhh simanta-ctdamanity It 
‘upakgnidnta-ilohit-oru-taralasspast-cy-thrhi ruyh 
AeeSardala-ngpah karat vigamAsh yatra sva-deyfin eipau | 





by 
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tatrenakaryaevikpyja-shenga-taradhievyastaly faromnt-dyalises 
tat-putrasya falaly-sananta-sukhadasy= Anantavarmarérutel है * 








milarly in the description of king Vanamalavarmaan in his 
‘own Tezpur plates we have the following verbal forms: ६808 akdr 
ijagrluf, mumucub, vial, the, vicarat, ajay, wdeti, gayanti and abhaca 








‘On previous occasions, while: commenting on the Sarnath ins 
cription of Mahfpala 1, the Nagarjuni cave inscription of Anantar 
vvarman and the Parbatiya plates of Vanamalavaraman, we wied ७७ 
justify the use of the Past Twnperfeet and Perfect ‘Tenses in the dese 
‘cription of current events by pointing out not only that the writers 
ff'such epigraphic records had future readers in their minds but also 
that the epigeaphs were often engraved after the completion of the 
ion involved in the performance of the pious deeds they refer ३०.१ 
Tt must, however, be admitted that epigraphs like the Barabar eave 
inseription quoted above exhibit a considerable amount of confi 
sion in regard to the use of the Tenses. Moreover there are some 
‘cases ofthe use ofthe Perfect Tense, which cannot be explained with 
reference either to future readers or to the period intervening bet= 
tween the performance of an act and its recording in an epigraph 
nd have to be attributed to the confusion about its use that must 

We existed in the minds of the students of Sanskrit grammar, Tn 
oth the Tezpur and the Parbatiya plates of Vanamalavarman, for 
instance, we have a stanza recording a speech of the goddess 
Lakynt, conecived as incarnated in a queen, justifying her choice 
fofaking as her husband by pointing out that the king. was aa 
ination of her celestial husband Viggu. The verse runs as follows: 
































varyeidy-adegs-guniejatamssayarn baba 
Dpalasya RathBigaphneh । 





patyurs 





mend 
tenssahamewagramahigl jagatbhujomsya 
ini ९ 





Dhatva jane na Khalu Mighavam abla 








dy ype 22:28. Hoe sin 
2. +2०७॥०४४५७७०॥ pp. 013. 
3. 3 1.8,1000५ Vl. XVI, 
के का. Sor abo Kimaptisoncal, pp. 18M, 
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Now Lakymt selected the king as her husband because he was 
adorned with the qualities of Viggu. In spite however, of the fact 
thatthe king was silliving and continuing to enjoy the said charace 
je ay clearly indicated by the Present Indicative ‘Tense in 
imi, the verb wsed to indicate the idea is kabhara in the Pere 
feet Tense. We have here no ease of Parohsa, underlying the use of 
that Tense, as 1६ ॥ ordinarily understood. ‘The poct may have used 
the Perfect ‘Tense in this ease on the ground that Lakym! was thinh= 
ing of the ime when she had selected the king as her huraband 
tw later date when she was justifying the selection in the speech 
recorded in the stanza, ‘This reminds us of the following remark in 
Pataajali’s Malabhayyaun the prevailing controversy among grammar 
fans regarding the significance of Parokya: 











400५ 











kecitetivad=ahur=cerga-fata-ertam Parokgamesiti 1 

aapara ahuly kef-dntaritom Paroksamesiti 

para Bhuresdepaka-rlans try-aa-ytta cacti 

“Some say that Paraija means the lapse of a century. Others 
say that what is sereened from the eye of the speaker is Parhsa. 
‘There are still others contending that an interval of two oF three 
days constitutes Paros.” 








1६ is believed that; PApini's Apiadiydyi has been called an a 
falala grammas* because he excluded from his purview the dise 
cussion of Kalaor the Tenses, on the exact definition of which subtle 
andlaboratearguments? were often advanced by the grammarians.* 
Indeed some of the passages cited above from epigraphic Sanskrit 
poetry clearly exhibit the confusion regarding the use of the Tenses 





















confusion is also notie 
words buble and Uhaci 









wany works of Sauskeit 
‘are both found in the 
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description of Sivarni in the Dungi-sapalar® section of the Mar- 
कमाए Purdga, the former being regarded by commentators as & 
coseof bhdvin’blitevad=xupacdrah. The Ramayana offers भी instances 
ff the ७९७ of the Perfect for the Future Tense, Ch 





andvalegu yatha fify¢ vanRtarmvanstegocard t 
Teuthetstarapaeyuktesa in syt sukhataravn tatab ॥१ 








Similaely 
tnsen sed to 





Hire 49610 the Perfect ‘Tense means “T shall i 
in the following passage sere in the sums Tense 
roan shall mb" 








ga 





yateste prahauh sigoeerhavn svievasd ha 





‘the following passages of the sams epic offsr instances of the 
‘use of both the Past Imperivet and Perfect ‘Tenses for the Present 





ptrau Dafarathasy =2:faia Dritarau Rama-Lakymapaust 


‘The verb dvd in the Past Tmporfeet hare moans “there are”, 

adya mone vinihatasn Valinada yuddha-durmdam* 

Here mene in the Perfect ‘Tense mans “1 take it”. There are 
many instances inthe Randyana, asin 3018 of the examples quoted 
Above from inecriptionsof the we of both th> Perfect and Present 
indie es in the some context, Cl 

















(0) ite ceotbhibhattn santrastay seul 0०1 

Samprosisatire c= na. ca papanire ७0058 ॥ 

(0) ange best sandaghmar—anys abraham 
etanevanye fralulupuh karghv=xanye dafani co? 

(6 vividntd=astrasainyogtt agenda tea yak 
andevidhan gehisisescitein daddha hutabbuk cada a * 












Ventatewor Bose ion, prs 





‘ayy Hate 5 Aaybya XIE He 1 


26 gee Nimaysgar Tes in, Hs 35 He 


1 
2 
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(4) fara-homa-samiddhasya vidhimasys smah-Srcigah | 
लक चाहा ijayacn darieyonti ca Wt 
(©) neva jyitala-irghogo na ca nemi-khura-avanah | 
Jabra caratasemtasya na ca rOpaih protafate\\ * 
“These are only a few of the peculiar wses of the Tenses found in 
the epic 
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KINGSHIP IN THE VISHNU SMRITI. 
ay 
Dr. R K, Dikhit, 


YVishow Sagi, lke other works of the sme cas contains an 
ताजा daguiition on ‘Réjadhame’s Ytsummarss the cardinal 
principles of the poltial sytem of aniont India, with particular 10० 
ference to the position of the king. ‘The author of this text doos not 
vs the origin of tho nature ofthe stats, but following the usual 
tation, he refer to the seven pots of the atte (LIT 88). Some 
ines the Hind writers designate the pati of the stat as 1७ ७७४०५ 
thereby suggesting their ele in what is now known asthe Organic 
‘Theory of the State. Sukro, the most remarkable exponent of this 
theory among the ancient thinkers, hav instituted a comparison be- 
teen the constituent elements of the state and the diferent limbs of 
गा body? Other accounts alto indicate that the Indian writers 
Mh not regard the state asa loose conglomeration of independent 
saves bats ving organism, depending upon the co-operation and 00- 
‘adivation of the dilferontongans. No element was wes oF super 
fran, All of them must work haem>niousy towards the common 
foals Vishou has recgaied the importance of all he rots when 
कि death all hose why would cause injury to any of 
then. 
‘The seven pralis, aconding to Vishouy ace sednin amy, 
rg, tot, dapa, raha 806 ira (IT, 33)... Almost all the ancient 
Penne ster: have onumerated the sams constituents of the state, 











1. uted Mac wy iwi plat 
seh stn enti ADs 
० 0० chon ijn, 1. 333 amt कार्शर्पघी्वतिष्कते निषमेश 
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‘ut, sometimes, they diferin their order of enumeration’, ‘That dis- 
tinction fs not without signiGcance for, we are often told that, the consti~ 
tuents have been named in order of their importance, cf Many, IX. 
205 ; 2940० VIIL. 1 etc. Usually, however, they are regarded as 
‘complementary to each other*, 





“The King is invariably given the fest place in those tits. The 
Sutra, as aleady noticed, rogards him as the १3००6 of the state, 
Réjauitiprskata describes him as its mila, while the Arthalastra affirms the 
पाप ofthe jan and rip, evidently cause it was the king who 
propllod th administrative machinery andthe ५७९००७ of the govern~ 
गाल) depended upon him. Consequently out authorities have 
TTeoted euch pace toa dacason of the qualities and qualif\cations 
thar the head of the state should poset. He must be devoted to 
In and religion, tained in various arts and sciences, rave and valor 
1 jot and generous, and, above al free fom viees and gited with 
दि that would endear Kia tothe people. Vishgs, १००; echocs 
‘Tp sentiments. The King, he says, must possess a good personality 
Sal animpzachable conduct—frce from the usual Kingly vies, viz. 
fondase or hunting. dice, women and wind. He should be Kind 
tothe. people’, goncrous tothe fiends, respoctel to the elders and for- 

the Brahmagas (TI. 96). Peronal valour was a necessary 
Tact, Vithou regards it asthe only measure to determine 
ive superiority of the Kehatiyas’. He should be well 
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is 


trained in the wse of arms and ever ready to wield then! Tn onter 
३७ transform aprinee into an ideal ruler, our law-givers prescribed an 
laborate course of instruction for him. Some of them also made 
provision for seddiydya in the daily routine of the king (¢ 8०, Mant, 
‘VIL. 43). Vishu, too, ordains that adkyayara is one of the dutics oF 
the Kshatriyor. According to the tencts of Farydéranadharma, pro 
pounded in the Snritis, sovereignty was the exchoive privilege ofthat 
faste—though non-Kshatriya kingship was not altogether unknown to 
ancient India, Howover, Vishow is emphatic that the protee 

the earth was the business of the Kshatriyas®, He is altogether थ 
powed to the rule of the Sdrast 




















‘The office of the king was never regarded as sinecure in anclent 
India. As a matter of fact the very nature of the fanetions perform 
by him was responsible for the importance that was asigned to him 
socicty. His foremost duty was the akskana and plana of the peopl 
"The Mekablarata includes prajarafjana also among the duties of the 
IkingS. ‘The people were to be protected against foreign aggression 
fs well a6 against the antisocial elements within the state itself, who 
wore to be punished by the King?, It wasthe protecticn alfocded t0 
the people that entitled ruler toclain tas from them. Vishau only 
emphasises that Inudable principte when he lays down that if the 
ing could not recover the stolen property he must reimburse the vie~ 
tim from the royal treasury, The duty of protecting the subjects sub 
jected the king to great risks, and Vishor declares that there was no 
ret dharma for hirn tha to lay down his fe on the field of ७७७९१ 
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Not only the king, but all those who died for the cause of cows, Brith- 
‘manas, friends, national wealth, women and social order won for theme 
selves a place in heaven (II. 45). 





As a natural corollary to the king's duty of fostering his people, 
‘our authorities prescribe that he should support the students, Tearned 
Brihmapas and priests—no doubt, as the inheritors, preservers and 
transmitters of the national culture and learning’. Tt was an obli- 
gation as much of the state represented by the king, as of the society 
itself to maintain and support them. Vishpu, like others, ordains that 
BrAhmapas should not remain hungry within the dominions of a king* 
‘and urges upon the rulers to make generous grants to them, particuatly 
the gills of land, Tt were not only the Brahmanas and Srotriyas, 
wedded to «life of sel'imposed poverty who had claims upon the royal 
exchequer it was the privilege ofall persons devoted to good works 
(atkarma-niratob, वा, 80). Nor wore the claims of the poor unfortu 
nates overlooked. Vishnu includes among them the aged, the minors, 
the destitute and helpless women (III. 77, 65):4. Such ordinances, 
‘undoubtedly, entitle the ancient Indian state to be classified as a Wele 
fare State. 


























‘The duty of the rulers did not end with the maintenance of 
peace and prosperity icumbent upon them to uphold 
the social order and to promote religion, Social equilibrium was 
an estential condition precedent to the successful Functioning of the 
sate, Vishpu, inthe traditional fashion, requires the king to enforce 
the practioes of diffrent eastes and orders, as well as to punish those 
who sworved from the preseribed course of conduct’, It was also 
obligatory for the king to offer the customery worship and perform 
the usual sncricos 


it was also 
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‘Amongst the other important duties of the king, Vishgu i 
the determination of foreign policy (IIT. $8-39), conduct of mil 
campaigns (1b, 40-43), appointment of important officials (18. 16-21), 
‘and the administration of justice (14, 72-78). Indian texts use the 
‘word dana to denote the punitive and eocrcive powers of the king. 
As stated by Maa, among othors, the Greator ereated the king for 
the protection of the people, and for his sake He ereated the dana 
he rulers did not sedulously employ the rod of justice for punishing 
the wicked, the society would be allcted by the Maigannyaya, Tt 
was the fear of the king's Punishment that restrained the wicked}, 
is assumption has naturally led to the culogisation of Danda 
political treaties, including the Smyiti ascribed w Vishnu’. ‘The 
same writers, however, do not fail to emphasise that, if wielded im- 
properly, the dapga leads to the destruction of the ruler himself (व 
‘Manu, VIL. 27-28). 





























‘The vory nature of the functions performed by the king aug 
mented the prestige and importance of the royalty. Vishyu has 
alluded to it at several places. ‘The administration was conducted 
inhis name, and every ordor was marked. with his seal (mdr, 11.82). 
He constituted the highest court and could personally listen 
to the disputes of the people, at his discretion (IIT. 72-73). He was 
entitled to receive taxes from them (16. 22 f). Ownetless things 
went to him (1b, 58), and the produce of mines and forests, as well 
as the teasuro-trove, belonged 0 him, entirely or in a fixed propor~ 
tion (16.56-64). Non-payment of his share was punishable (10.37) 
‘The very titles of the king used by Vishou, view aripa, rij, sini 
खाते neta are suggestive of his authority and lordship. 














‘The same fuctors alvo contributed to invest the person of the 
overeign with an halo of importance, and to the attribution of 
sanctity and even divinity to him. Unlike Manu (Vii.#) and Narada 
(Prakirynka, 20), Vishpu does not deify the king’, He only claims 
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for him the respect that was the due of a teacher (XXMi1), and 
concedes to him precedeeneo in the use ofthe road, though the 
position ofw stain was even more privileged in that respect (LXIIT. 
51). The queen, too, was entitled to respect and het seduction was 
regarded av incest (XXXVEA). No merifice was too great where 
the interest of the royalty was involved, and we are told that 2 
person who gave up his life in the cause of the king enjoyed eternal 
bliss (111, 45). On the contrary, treason against king has met with 
universal condemnation, Our text prescribes a severe penance for 
the regicide, Others recommend capital punishment for reviling 
‘orassaulting the king. The meausres suggested for the pereonal safety 
of the ruler only reflect the impertance that was attoched 10 his 
positon, Like Kautlya (21) or Kamandaka (VII), Vishow is 
ho anxious for the safety of the king, He recommends residence 
for him within the precincts of the fot (गा. 60), and desires him 
to we antidotes 10 poisons and enly such article as iad been 
carefully tested (ILL 87-08). ‘The privileged position of the chief 
the state it alio indicated by the rules, for example, 
which prescribe chat aking dd not eontact pollution by birth oF death, 
while his impurity extended to all, Every individual had to. observe 
claus for a night on the death of his king (XXII. 45, 48). 
People were alo expected to abjure food ithe was involved in some 
calamity (LXVIL5). Vedic studies, too, were suspended on such 
occasions (XXX. 23), 














‘The valuc of unitary control is the obvious reason for the lau 
dation of the perton and position of the king. But such glorification 
‘was reserved only fora geod king. Wicked rulers have been denoun- 
ceed as rakshasas*. They deserved to be killed like mad dogs 
‘The fact is that while the political thinkers of ancient India recog- 
ised the necessity of having a strong ruler none of them was pre 
pared to vest in him the absolute authority to rule arbitratrily. If 
they have emphasised the rights and priviliges of the king they 
have aso Taid great stress on his duties and responsibilities. Ns 
they have even admitted the right of the people to rebel against a 
tyrannical ruler. ‘Their conception of kingship was paternal (c.f 


1: मुषतिबधे marae get हुर्यात्‌, UU 
3. 6.६ Saba 1. 10, 0687. 
3. Alba, Anaisons Parva, 61,323. 
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Kimandata, VI. 58, 59)- Some of them have even destihed 
him as the servant of the people eg, Kawilya, X. 3, Sulre, 1.188, 
The Mahabharata believes that the hing held the state in. qt fo 
Aid *eopte. Vishnu has nt dscussed any of these theories, The 
ran ing sf his conception is'one who rejoices inthe happinéss ही. 
his people and fecls sorry in their sorrow: 

org? gu राजा ag ee दुःखितः ।. 

स॒ कोतिपुक्तो लोकेडस्मिल्पेत्पस्वर्गेमहीपते ॥ 
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THE TRLKALINGADHIPATI OF HIUEN TSANG'S TIMES 
AND KING HIMASITALA OF THE AKALANKA TRADITION, 


i. ad 
Sei Jyoti Peasad Jain, M.Ay LLB., Ph.D. 


Akalaika or Bhajfa-Akalaka-deva was an eminent Jaina logician, 
Philosopher and author of the 7th century A.D. ‘That he was more 
for Jes & contemporary of Bharthari (590-650A. D.), Kumérila and 
Dharmakirt (600-660 A.D.), and preceded not only Haribhadrasdri 
(700-770 A.D,), but also Jinadivagagi Mahattara (676 A.D.) and 
that his famous dispute with the Buddhists took place in V.S. 700 
(ie. 649 AD) is proved by internal as well as external evidence.t 
‘We have also reayon to believe that this Akalaika was the Pajyapida 
of the Chalukyan records of the first half of the 8th century AD, 
whom Dr. 0. 0. Sitcar asigns to Saka 600 (A.D. 678), that his 
father was a ruling chiof named Laghuhavwa, that he himielf was 
f resident of Alkatakinagar (modern Alter) in Maharadgtra, that 
he belonged to the Devagana of Malayanghs and is guru was saint 
Raviktrti of the Aihole inscription fame and that his chief patron 
tnd devotee was the Western Chalukya emperor Vikramiditya 1. 
alias Sthasatudga (642-680A.D.) of Vatapi, who was the son and 
successor of Pulkelin 11 (608-642 A.D.) 














But by far the most interesting figure inthe Akalatka tration is 
ing Himastala at whose court the dispute between Akalanka and the 
Buddhist scholars is said to have taken place, All the sources are 
unanimous on the point that Himaftala was a zealous Buddhist 
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‘but was subsequently converted to Jainism by witnessing Akalafka’s 
wictory over the scholars ofthe other sect, Opinions, however, differ 
पक the name of the country of which’ Himaditala was the king. 


According tothe Rijulitate,  semi-historcal workin Kane 
aawhich was compiled by Devachandea at the instanceof a royl 
Indy, Devi" Rambh, in” A.D. 1838, Himaftala wat the bing of 
Kate. Devachandra, however, give no 040७. The Sans 
work Bhwana-Pradipita of Ramakrisna Sas makes Himaft 
King _of the Tundiraesyand assigns him to Kall 1125 Pigala® 
‘The Aradhana-Sara Katha Kosa of Brahma Nemidatta (1518 A.D.) says 
that Himaltaln was «King of Kalinga and that the scene ef 
the dispute wat his capital ty of Ratnasachayapor.® Aliase, 
the author of Abde-mayidpld (12th century A.D). mentions in 
, the eolophon ofthat work tht this debate wat held in the mea 
wen crmficr —oetert हिमशीतल महारान. (Mahisthina of 
Sakala RAjidhiraja” Patmedvatn Himattla” Mahtraja). The 
Arathanasat-Katicrabndha of Prabhtchanda (० 9801065 AD) 
forroborates the account. of ‘Nemidita by asering thatthe 
dispute was eld inthe ely of Ratnautchsyapur in Kalinga in 
the presence ofking Himadtala, the ruler ofthat place® "The Mall 
tena epitaph at Sravancelgola, dated 3.0. 1120, abo give an 
count ofthe suid dispute and. mentions the name of Himaital, 

wes no dates nor the names of any place eldest 
and Atelaikechat? the two all ober works, 0008 the. above 
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tecord, wheréas the latter ‘of these’ two works also gives for that 
faxsous dispute a definite date, ie. V.S. 700 (or A.D. 643). Several 
‘other  epigraphical records* and the various authors and scholars 
who refer to this event give ut no more details nor any extra i 
forniation.? cee 

bs 





Amongst the modem orientalists and scholars, Wilson, .the 
editor and compiler of the Mackenzie Collections, was perhaps the 
first to take any historical notice of Akalaika. His chief source of in~ 
formatiqn regarding Akalaska appears to have been the above-men- 
tioned .Rijavslitathe of Devachandra. He says; ‘“The Boudhas are 
‘said to have come from Benares in the 3rd century A.D. and to 
hhave settled about Ka‘ichi where they flourished for some centuries. 
‘At last in the 8th century, Akalanka, a Jain teacher from Sravana-bel- 
‘golazand who had been partly educated in the Boudha College at 
Pontagga (near Trivatur), disputed with them in the presence of 
the last Boudha prince Himasitala, and having confated them, the 
prince became a Jaina and the Boudhas were banished to Candy.” 
Wilson, however, asigns no definite date to the event. John Mur- 
doch follows Wilson and gives the date as ९. 800 A.D, "And.B. Le 
Ripe wrote,’ “After Mahesvara Muni was victorious in seventy 
great discussions which had been otherwise settled, came Akalanka 
He is célebrated for his victory at KAfchI over the Buddhists who 
were in consequence banished to the island of Ceylon. This is the 
incident here (Inse. 54 of 1128 A.D.) principally mentioned regarding 
m, with the addition of a quotation ftom himself, explaining his 
motives, in a speech addreseed to a king named Sthasatunga whom, 
वे amsorry, Thavenot been able to satisfactorily identify. The occu 
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tence took place at the court of a king Himafitala, and is assigned 
by.Wibon to the 6th century of Christian er But the Jas 
have forthe date the immemorial sentence ‘we af..." 
((Sapta Sailadr ........ ५५० *) which gives Saka 
777. (he. 855 A.D).A  Himadttala was no doubt aking of the 
Pallaya line .of KAfch, who were Buddhists and had Kafeht for 
tier capita” Robert ‘Sewell, probably after a deeper examina: 
tion ofthe contemporary Ceylones history, fixed this date exactly in 
788 A.D? ‘Thomas Foulkes® Lewis and Edward Rice 3. 0. 
Vidyabhisana,* R. G. Bhandarkara! KB. Pathaka,? and other? 
accepted this date as alo the identity of King Himatitala thus 
tstablished, and consequently they asumed that Akalaaka, lived 

the later half of the th century A.D. On the same authority of 
the Réjdeatitathe, twas alo aserted that Akalaska was a pontiff 
of the Defiyagana at Sudhipur (modern Sud in South Canara). 
Some of these scholars, inorder to further support this date of 
‘Akalaska, tried to identify King Sahasatunga of the same tation, 
vith RagteakGta Dantidurga (745-736 A.D.) or with Krigga T (756: 
77 AD.), and also tried ३० fx Akalaska’s contemporaneity in rela- 
tion to some ofthe famous Brahmanic and Buddhist logicians of those 
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times, Even (1086 of the more modern scholars who do not agree 
with the above mentioned date of Akalatka and believe that he ‘must 
hhave lived more than a century earlier (ie. in the middle of the 
Tih éeiitury A.D.), have neither questioned nor examined the facts 
about Himasitaln and rather “accepted thei a ‘already finally 385 
Hed. “They seem to have over-looked the obvious implication that 
iAkalaaka is placed in the 7th century A.D. how can then his direct 
association with Himaditaln be réconeiled with the later's being a 
Pallava King of KAficht in ०. 800 or 788 A.D. 





In fact, no prince of the name of Himaditala is known to have 
ever belonged to the Pallava dynasty or to have ruled over Kaficht. 
No other ruler of that name is also known to have existed in 788 or 
800 A.D. oF even near about those dates, ‘The Buddhist chronicles 
‘of Ceylon also do not mention any Himaéitala as being responsible 
for the persecution and expulsion of the Buddhists fiom (का 
region. ‘The name of Himaiitala is associated only with the J 
tradition relating to Akalaika and his dispute with the Buddhist 
And of all,the sources connected with that tradition, the Réjdoali- 
‘athe alone makes him « king of KAicht, but it too does not assign 
hhim any date. As has already been stated, this work is of a very 
late origin (i. A.D. 1888), and is of a semi or pseudo-historical 
character, Tt is largely based on hearsay and oral tradition which 
the author reproduces with his own embellishments but without care- 
fully examining them. He often confuses traditions relating to differs 
gut or unconnected perrons, particularly if they also happen to 
Dear same or similar names. ‘That this work is not much reliable 
is also clear from several other wrong and misleading statements which 

makes in its account of Akalaika, According to this account 
“The Buddhists at that time had great influence at Katich. Akalanka 
was born at Kaiichi of Brahmin parents who were Jains by faith. 
He studied in disguise at the Buddhist monastery of Bhagvatdas 
When accidentally his identity wi revealed, he had to flee from that 
‘establishment for his life. Later on he entered the Jaina order of 
ascetics, was associated with the famous establishment of Sravana-bel- 
ola, and finally became the pontiff of Desiyagana at Sudhapur. At 
that time the Viraéaivas periecuted by the Buddhists came to him 































1. See telornce Fa 1, 9.1, above, 
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for dlp.” Akalaka, posing as ६ भा; confed Ho: Bodhi 
and! then reveted his identity by_dnplaying hit “Mayu 
At this the Buddhists became furious and portuaded king" Himasttala 
Of Katcht, who was a zealous Buddhist, ७ announce that a pubic 
‘uputaion between the scholar ofthe Jana and Bud 

would be eld at his court and whichever sect was defeated would 
be impaled wholesale, Comsquently the dpute wat hold and 
‘alata repented the Juin. "The: Budi scholar prolonged 
the dispute withthe help oftheir goddes Tara, but wee किक 
confuted by. Akalaika, and the king ordered them to be impaled. 
But owing to Atlas intercon the ventencr was commuted at 
‘one of banishment to Gandy.”"* 











oie iv is a wellknown fact that the sect of the Viraluivas 0.6. 
the Linghyats) was founded by Bfsava, the Brubinin minster pf 
ijt, the Kalchuri king of Kalylot, sometimes after 1196 A. 
which eliminates every posbiity of their existence in the 7th oe 8th 
Century ADD. And the Viriavas secm to have never coms. in eon 
fice with the Buddhists, because by the time that sect came into 
prominence the’ latter had alrekdy dlsappeared from South 1068. 
108 alo quite unlikely thatthe Vitaivas o even tho Ssivas of the 
Bth‘contury would have approached for help. Jaina scholar when 
theit ov highly eminent leader Saikaricharya (700-800 AD)* 
का ving and close at hand, 109 alo unbelievable that Akalanka, 
20, orthodox Digambara (aude) Jin avcotc, should have. dive 
ited himuolf as a Saiva, Moreover, ths Akalanka was never aso- 
lated with Sravaga-belgola of Sudbtpar, and did not belong to the 

- Dellyacgana which was a branch of the Nandisangha of Karnataka, 
On tho other hand, he was not even a Kannadiga but was a Mahara 
fran and was the native of the town of Altom in the Western 
Chalukyan “terstory’, and he was a guru of the Devasatigha.? 
Tr fact, no other source supports the RAjialitette on these point, 

' quite evident that its author confused the identity of this 
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first Akalanka? with that of much later name-sake of his, 1: 
‘Akalaaika-who lived in, the 


Raya (1586-1615 A.D:), 


ut 





Bhatia- 
ign of Vijayanagar King. Venkatapat 
ged to the Deflyagana and was the 
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‘Bhaihtaka (pont of Sudbapur, This later Bhajkalanka was the 
तहत of another Akalankadeva, the guru ofthe Jaina establishment 


‘of Sangitapur (Haduvall 
R. Nanimhachar, he was 


in South Canara district). According’ to 
expert in the logic of the various ichools, 


wane fal commentator and was peofelent in grasimar of Bath 
the Kannada and the Sumit languages. On many oGcasions he 
ipbeld the Jaina किक in the courts of kings. He completed ‘i 
Moajat Mabarenda in the clic year Sobhakgta, Saka 1526 (A.D. 


1604). His guru was & 


inti Pandit of KundakundAnvaya, Pustakagach! 


regular descendent in the line of Charu 
Deffyagana, Mile 





satigha of Sravana-bel-gola Matha.* Even according to the Réjivatikathe 
itself he learnt all the sciences at Sudhipur, was able (0 compore 
poctty in six languages and acquired renown by writing his Kan- 


nla grammar, ic. the Karadjaka-Sebdanubtsa 


author of the Rajévalikah 
‘extent, while the modern 


Rice who made it their 








No doubt, the 
ia did confuse things, ut not १७ such an 
scholars like Wilion, ‘Sewell “and Bul. 
chief basis certainly made the confusion 





worse confounded and ook the references to the various Akalankas 
to mean one and the same person, that is the first and the 
« earliest guru of that name. 


Moreover, the Pallava 
Bh century AD. were 
vvarman (788-826. A.D.)¢ 


a Kings of Kaficht inthe tater half of the 
‘Nandivarman (750-775 A.D.) and’ Danti- 
"Thus. the king who was reigning in 788 


‘AD. of 800 A.D. must have been this Dantivarman. ‘There is abso» 
tutely no evidence to show that his other name ot allas was Hima- 
‘tala or anything even remotely resembling it. He seems to have 


never been a Buddhist, wl 
that at least in the easier 


vhereas there is suficient evidence to prove 
part of his reign he was certainly inclined 
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towards Jaintm.!, Te sems, in oF aller 788 A.D. Dantivarman 
‘ight have tured a Sava, ‘The Ceylonese history, however, might 
be quite correct when it aserts that the setlement in Candy of the 
‘Buddhist emigres ffom the Pallava country in, 788-800. A.D. was 
‘gawed by thee penceution and final expulsion at the hands of @ non- 
Buddhist king. That there was no love lst between. the Jans and 
the Buddists at that time might abo be true. Ta fact theve appears 
fo have been some sort of struggle between the Jains and the 
‘Buddhists in Ceylon in the time of Misikyavatchaka in. 600. A.DA 
But the perecution of the Buddhists in the Pallava country had 
nothing to do.with the Jains, and Akalafka was not at all cither reve 
omible for it nor in any way associated with i. On the other 
hand, it was the great Sankarfichdrya, the arch enemy of Buddhism, 
who wav really and chiefly instrumental in the anniilation of the 
Buddhists and ther final expulsion from Southern India in the last 
fquarce of the 8th century A.D. ‘There have been dierences of 
pinion as regards his date but now the most accepted view is that 
Gf Prof P.V. Kane and Ramaswami Sisti who asign Suara to 
788-620 A.D. and his chit disiple Sdrefvara to 800:810 A.D. 
‘According to Lewis Ric, the famous Sritgert Matha of Sahara near 
‘Kudur in the Pallava country was abo estoblished inthe 80; ला" 
tury AD. Saiviom was fist revived in the KAcHt region nde 
Saint Appac towards the end ofthe 7th oF the beginning of the 8th 
fentury A.D “These niva Nayanars lnunched their attack chiely 
Against the Jains, while the Buddhists, who- were eta ed 
Strength, particularly as tho fint Saivite. movement began (0 
weaken, 20 much so that towards the end of the 8th century A.D. 
th Buddhists began to mock at and torture the, Siva by ther 1090: 
Tent confutations, On hearing thote things, Sankara seem to have 
gone at once to the rescue of his co-religionists. He confuted the 
Budhin in a public disputation and suceeded in converting king 
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Dantivarman into a asalous Seite and a deadly enemy of Buddhie 
tm, who at once ordered all the Buddhists into exile; Thus 
banished the Buddhists took refage in Candy (in Ceylon) in c. 788 A.D. 
And there these new reigee settlers commenced quarreling with the 
previously sted Jain, a stated above. The verion of tho. Raja 
baltthe also supports this view since it specifically mentions that 
the original quarrel was between the Buddhists’ and the Saivas, 
although he wrongly calls them the Viativas, Tt is obvious thatthe 
Author ofthis work hd before him the traditional story of the expule 
sion of the Buddhists from Kaficht, and had also heard of somewhat 
tinilar traditions about Akalatka, What he did, therefore, was to 
subattue is own hero Akalatka for the Savite minionary Satara 
and farther embelished his ory by appropriate details and vas 
tions, 

















‘Moreover, thisis the only version ofthe Akalanka traditions which 
rakes the persecution so ruthless, although even according 10 1६ the 
original order of the king was for impalement but which Akalanka 
{got commuted into one of exile. Some of the other and older sour 
‘ees do no doubt mention that Akalaka chastised the Buddhists by 
his confutations, but never hint at any persecutions. It is true that 
religious persecutions in those days though not very common yet 
they were also not quite absent, Even Jains themselves on several 
‘occasions had had to suffer quite ruthless and barbarous persecutions 
atthe hands of the Buddhists, the Saiva Nayanars, the Vaignava Alvatas 
and the Lifgiyats, But although Jainism also had its hey-day and on 
numerous occasions its scholars confuted the famous disputants of 
other sects and consequently succeeded in converting to their faith 
important kings and powerful chief, never once in its whole ‘history 
there was an- instance when such succeses were thade an sccasion 
‘of physical pertecution of the followers of the defeated ४७०७. - ‘Pere 
fect tolerance has ever been the watchword of the Ahimsite ereed 
‘of the Anekiintist Jaina. 

















Te is, therefore, quite clear that the exponents of the theory 
that Akalafka was a Kannadiga who confuted the Buddhists in the 
court of Himasttala, a Pallava king of K&acht, in 788 A.D. and conse 
quently caused them to be expelled from that region, are grossly 
mistaken, They have not only confused different identities and 
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unconnected ‘traditions but have also synchronised the two quite 
unrelated sets of events, namely the settling in Candy of the Budde 
hist refugees from the Coromindala coast in ९. 788 A.D. and the 
confutation by Akalatka of the scholars of that sect in the presence 
‘of some king Himaéitala, although the latter event took place 
643 A.D. And so their theory does not help us to fix the identity 
of Himasftala which, as Dr, Saletore also admits, sill remains an 
uncertainty. मं 








It is, however, evident that we must look for him amongst the 
rulers of mi-seventh century A.D. Ar that time emperor Harsha 
of Kannouj (606648 A.D.) was the lord of the better part of 
Northern India and emporor Pulkefin I (608-642 A.D.), and afer 
him his succesior Vikramaditya 1 (643-680 A.D,), were the lords of 
the Deccan, Pulkefin's nephew, Indra Bhatiraka. (699-663 A.D.) 
was the eastern Chalukyan king of Vetgh, and Bhvikrama Gaiga 
(609-670 A.D.) ruled in South Karpitaka, At Katich! Pallava 
N arsimhavarman I (6304668 A.D.) ruled, and in Bengal reigned 
the famous Sashika, Lastly, there war the king of Kosala and 
Kalinga, ic. thr Tri-KalingSdhipati, OF these, Harsha i+ obviously 
‘out of question as he was a zealous Buddhist and remained s0 throu 
fhout. Similarly, सील was astaunch Brahmanite, and although 
hhe is aid to have been an arch enemy and ruthless perecutor of the 
Buddhists, he was never asvociated with Jainism. Moreover, he ded 
sometimes before 625 A.D., and his line seems to have ended with 
him Tho Ganga king of Mysore and the Eastera Chilukya ० 
Veizt wore both, liks most othee rulers of their respoctive.dynat- 
ties, inclined towards Jainism and wsee great patrons ofthis religion, 
No king ofthese dynasties was ever Buddhist, ‘The Western Chile 
ikyas of Vapi, Pulkesin वा and Vikramaditya T, were alvo great 
patrons of Jainism, and as has already beon stated, the latter was 
hone else but the Sihasatuiga ofthe Akalanka tradition. The Pallava 
king Nanimhavarman I (680-668 A.D.) of KAficht was alo like 
his father Mahendravarman 1 (600-630 A.D.) a follower and pat- 
ron of Jainism? In the opinion of some scholars, it was this 
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Mahendravarman Twho was fist a 2calous Jaina but who later on 
coming under the influence of Appar ruthlenly persecuted the Jains. 
But there are others who disagree from this view and assign these 
perseutions to a much later date.! Hiven Tsang’s testimony also 
contmadjets. the theory that Mahendravarman was this periecutor. 
‘This Chinese pilgeim visited KAfcht in about 640 A.D, and he. 
asserts that in his timss the king of that place was a non-Buddt 

wl that there was a preponderance of the Nirgranthas (ie. the 
Jains) in that country. ‘They were certainly ia much larger num 
hers and had greater influence than the Buddhists. , Hiven Tsang 
rakes no particular mention of the Ssivas, and from hit account 
‘ako appears that all the different sects in, that region lived. quite 
Aamicably.* In facl, wo have reason to believe that the Pallava 
prince. who patronised Ssiva Appar and persecuted the Jains, munt 
have been either Mahendravarman IK (668-690 A.D.) ot more pro- 
Dably his son Narasinhavarman IT (690-715 A.D.) who it associated 
with the Saiva revival in the Kafich region. 














‘This leaves us with the then ‘Tri-Kalinghdhipati i., the then 
king of Kalinga and Kosal. And it is not only the msthod of cli 
mination alone Which fixes our choles upon him, but there are 
feveral other wound grounds which leave little doubt as to the 
of that country in and prior to G43 A.D. being the Himasteala of’ th 
‘Akalanka tradition, One of the oldest recorded sources of this eral 
tioa, namely the Arddhanasat-Katka-Prabandha of Peabhichandta, 
(6. 1000 A.D.) makes Himasttala a king of Kalinga and names the 
sle of the dispute as Ratnasaichayapur (the Jewel-hoarding city). 
And this is corroborated by the other Kathétosas of Srichanda ‘antl 
Nemidatta (1518 A.D.). No other equally older source contradict 
this statement, and there is no reavon why it should bo disbelieved.. 















Fortunately, we have also got the remarkable testiniony of the 
Ghinese pilgrim Hiuen ‘Tsang, which amply supports this view. 
During his travels in India (629-644 A.D.), Hiuen Tsang 
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(00७७), Kongod, Kalinga and Kofala, the diferent pitts of पर 
Kalinga, from 638 to 640 A.D. Therefom he proceeded via Veigh 
(Andhra) to Kafich, and after that, via Banavisi to Mahfrisea—the 
Chilukyan territory: ‘Then he went back to Norther India via 
Malwa, on his way back to China. With regard to Odra, he says, 
there were about 50 temples belonging to non-Buddhists who were 
fn larger numbers than the Buddhists. He mentionsno king and 
hints that the country was in a disorderly condition. In Kongod 
(Kanyodha or Ganjam) also, the people had great faith in the tea- 
hinge of the aliens and did not believe in Buddhism. ‘There were 
‘about 100 temples and 10,000 people belonging to different other 
sects and castes, In this country, there were about twenty cities 
situated on the seacoast which abounded in rare and precious jewels, 
diamonds and pearls, and a brisk trade was carried on in these 
ommodities. Next he came to Kalinga which, he says, was a pros 
perous country. Very few people had faith in Buddhism, There 
were only ten Buddhist monasteries and about 500 monks, while 
there wore a hundred temples in wumarable people of other 
secls of which the Nirgranthas (i.e. the Jains) were in the largest 
numbers, worshipped. ‘Then he came to Kolala, i.e. South Kolala, 
the country between Mahdnadt and Godavari. Hiuen Tsang found 
this part of the country very fertile and prosperous, and the people, 
‘both Buddhists and non-Buddhists, wore highly leaened and devoted 
७ studies. ‘The then king of Kofala, according to Watten transla 
tioi, “was a Kshatriya by bitth, a Buddhist in religion and of noted 
benevolence.”® And according to Col. Wedells rend 
same text into English, “The king was of Kshatriya caste, who deeply 
revered the law of the Buddha and was well effected towards leagn 
ing and art." ‘There were about 100 monasteries and litle less than 
10,000 monks, all belonging to the Mahayfna sect. Hiuen Tsang 
also informs us that this place was associated with Buddha's own 
victory in disputation over the non-believers, and that the great 
Nigisjuna had also lived there, It appears from his account that 
the whole atmosphere of Kofala at that time was very learned and 
scholarly atid that religious or philosophical discussions between the 
scholars of different sects should have been quite common, After 
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foaving Kolala the pilgéint came to Vetigt, tHe capital of Andhta, 
‘whore. the non-Buddhists were again in larger- numbers than the 
Buddhists. ‘Thence travelling through Dhanakaaka, the Chola country, 
the Dravida country (KABchi), Malktiga and Banavisa he came-to 
sMahdefstra which Pulktiin TI ruled from Vathpi. “And as Mr. 
‘ath says that. here is suficent evidence to show that he visited the 
capital of Pulkesin in 641 A.D., there seems to be no doubt that 
hhe must have visited Kofala in 689 or 640.A. D.t 









1018 therefore, quite clear that the king of Koala at che time’ of 
‘Hci Tyang’s vist (in 640 A. 0.) quite its in with what we know of 
king Himatitala of the Akalaaka tradition. Scholars were not quite 
certain about the identity of this king upto very recently. But now 
Mr. P. 6. Rath has been able, after a careful ane detailed discussion 
ofthe subject in his learned paper, to fx the identity ofthis monarel 
‘This king of Kofala who was at the same time the Ty-Kalingad? 
pti and ruled over 040७, Kongod, Kalinga and Kosala was Nagahsa 
alias Mahtbhavagupta TV, the adopted son and succesior of Dhar- 
maratha Mahiivagupta 19, and was the second son of Abhimanyu, 
the geandion of Janmsjaya Mahibhavagupta 11, and belonged to 
the sceondline ofthe Somavasndt kings of Koala and Tvi-Kalinga(which 
included Odea, Kongod and Kalinga). His reign lasted from 619 
\o'GH4 A. 0. and he was succeeded by his own brother Yayati IT alan 
Chagiidhara MahAsvagupta V8, Thrtadtha, the Tibetan chronicle, 
ao affems that Nagesa was the ruler of Orisa in the time of King 
फल 


पा this Nagesa or Nagahuga alias Mahabhavagupta IV of the 
Somavainga of Kalinga and Kosala was the Himéitala in question is 
confirmed by other fuets and circumstances as well. We know that 
ost of these Somakuli kings had several names or aliaves each, and 
‘Himasitala is not an unlikely name for a prince of the Somavasina 

«५ the Lunat family) which has also been called as Saifuarilat, 
सिक्का: (icy) is a synonym of Sitdédu or Soma, and it is not 
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all suprising that Nagahuge might ao have ७९०७ known ma: 
{tala (ey cold), not only on account fhe connection with the Him 
fu Fal but beng alo famous for his cold courige and Sey nature 
‘The डिश may be otherwise nciable, yet St 0 bas 
tm Interesting corroborative value av regard the above theory. Ae 
tording (0 ths work the Sanwatira 19 which Himadtaa Hived wax 
Pita, and we know that this wus the Saniatsira ofthe year 644 
2 00 tho lst year of Nagshusts reign, And according ७७ Jana 
frndltion the founder ofthe Vijaya or Nanda dynasty preceded Vike 
tamna by ome 425 year, while another Indian tradion makes the 
alyuge begin trom the scendencyof the fit Nanda. Ths would 
make the year 643-44 A. D, ४ 1125 of Kall, which the very eat 
mentioned by: Bhusnepradipta for Himathal., Morcover, th pede 
free of Hiatal x given in this work ha ot sveral names which 
fre qulte similar wo the we fd in theehronplogy of the Somavadll 
Kings of Kefla and ‘TriKalings®, And jt i quite poole that is 
TTungiradla ‘is simply another name for TvsKaling or ४०७८ prt 
thereal. No other part of nda lest of southern and earn 100 

teem ७ have borne ths name. 196 epithe (8६७७ Rajabiaja 
“Paramedvara Maharaja) used for Himaéitala in the colophon of 
‘Nydamosidptas ave quite in keeping with the character and ac 
iments of the “Tr-Kallaghdhipat) NagaliosarAjaMabkbhavagupta 
TV. "The Mohisihtna of Hinatla simply meant the capital or 
our of that king, According tothe Ketter, these of the. de 
pute wat the chy of Ratnasttchayapur (Jewebhoarding ty) in 
linge and we know ffom Hiven Teang' account that thre were 
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‘about twenty towns pn the Diamond coast of Kalinga which abounded 
with and traded in all sorts of precious stones. Hence this Ratnasafi- 
hayapur must have been the most important of these Diamond coast 
towas, which was also probably the capital of Kongod and a sort of 
sub-capital of the emperor of Kofala and TrisKalinga. ‘That there 
was a Ratnapur in eastern Kalinga is also proved by the Ratnapur 
inscription of King Jajjaldeva (c. 1110 A. 0.)7. 


‘The traditional story that the Buddhist scholar who disputed with 
‘Akalanks invoked the help of Taridevt, the goddess of learning and 
disputations inthe MahAyina school, is corroborated, though 
indirectly, by Hiuen Tsang himself, Tn connection with his visit to 
‘Varinasl, he describes a religious dispute in which one of the 
isputants sat behind a curtain and having invoked the help of 
‘adelty, he disputed with his rival. Thus with the help of his goddess 
hhe could go on answering the questions of his rival, but only. if those 
questions came in a particular set order. His opponent, however, 
realised this trick and upsot the order of his questions and. thus soon, 
Aefeated and exposed the former. This is exactly what is said to have 
‘happened in the case of Akalanka’s dispute with the Buddhists, As 
Hiven Tsang informs us, the Buldhists of Kofala and ‘TrieKalinga all 
belonged to the MahAydna school, and it is quite natural-and usual 
for a MahiyAnist to invoke the help of TArd, their favourite deity 
‘who was believed by them to preside over disputations’, 




















Further, Akalanka isthe fist Jaina guru who had the ttle of Bhayta. 
‘And this term was in Ganjama or Kalinga a popular title given to thove 
‘great scholars who had considerable fame and influence. ‘There 
sll are in there regions many ancient place-names ending in ‘Bhata’, 
Which according to Prof, B.S. Sheshagisi Rao “were so named 
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after thornimes of some of these famous scholars who were posibly 
Jains". There is ample evidence to prove that Jainism had a 
reat hold vover TrisKalinga in the 7th to. the 110, centuries 
‘A. 0.5 Therd thus remains no doubt as to Akalanka's association. with 
thatcountry and to his being largely instrumental in enhancing the 
influence of Jainism there. 








‘Abriefsuvey ofthe principal events of Naguhuy's reign? also 
confirms the fact that he hinelt was Himadtala, Te ie true that 
religion id not dreetly enter politics evenin thove days, butt certainly 
did very often become an important secondary isue. We have already 
teen'that of the four principal contemporary rules of those times, 
King Harga was a devout Buddhist, Sadsnka a bigoted Brahmanite, 
and Pulkelin Ta’ Jaina, while Nagahusa was a Buddbist, atleast in 
640 A.D, He abo scems to have been an ally of Hara, lke his own 
predecewor who was alo inclined towards Buddhinm. "Sukika who 
was a deadly enemy of Buddhism as well as of Harga had, therefore, 
invaded 0469, the northern prt of Orisa, and annoneditto his kinge 
dom in 615-619 A.D. At the same time (ein 615 A. 0.) another 
rival of Harga,i.e, Pulkelin IT, conquered Andhra or the Southern part 
of Orisa and there set up aviceroyalty under his own brother Kubja- 
Vignuvardhana, In these disturbed times, Nagahuya usurped. the 
throne of Kosaluinabout619 A.D. Hemade himselfan ally of Har, 
bouton the oth ehand, alo paced the Chilukyas which beeame 
siblo as Pulkesin was otherwise busy in the northewsstera part of his 
dominions against the inroads of Hara, Saka hae fortunately died 
in 6 625 A. D. Thus being immune ftom external danger, Nagae 
hnwsa conquered back Odra and consolidated his hold over Kongod 
and Kalinga, He thus soon extablshed hinmelf as the sole monarch 
fof Kofala and Tri-Kalinga, and for some time ruled peaceflly. He 
was a loverofart and learning and greatly enjoyed religious and philo- 
tophical disputes botween the scholars of diferent schools and. sect 
‘And although he was a good Buddhist he must have been tolerant 
towards all other sects, which is evident fiom the fact that only in 
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Kolala the Buddhists were in any considzrable number while in the 
‘other parts of his dominions (i.e, in Tri-Kelinga) they were in’ a very 
‘poor minority, and, particularly in Kongod and Kalinga the Jains 
had a preponderance, Now we know that in about 643-644 A. Dj, 
Hara invaded Nagahusa’s kingdom. Hiven Tsang heard the news 
of this invasion while he was on his way back to China, The question 
fs why should Harga have become so hostile to Nagahuss 

was his own ally and cosreligionist, especially when 
‘Sasaika had already died long ago, and his another rival Pulkesin I 
hhad also died in 642 A. D., and since the Chilukyas had on thelr part 
rade no move, nor is Nagahusa himself known to have in any way 
‘encroached upon Harga's territories ? The reason is not far to seek, 




















In the closing months of 642 3. 0, Nagahuy alias imate 
sia staying with his court and fay in his sub-capital of Ratnasa- 
Jnayupur on the Diamond coast of Kalinga. His queen whom the 
‘Kathdkosas call by the name of Madanasundart was a devout Jain, 
The people ofthat city, who were mostly Jains, inspired by the pre- 
fence ofthe royal lady and her devotion to the creed ofthe Jina withed 
10 clebrate the great Katik-dyanhilafosival (which fel. sometimes 
in November of 42 A, D.) on a grand scale and by taking out the car 
proceision ofthe Jina through 0७ public ४४००७ of the ety. The king 
pethips would have had no objection but his Buddhist gurus and 
{vier persuaded him not tallow the Jas this privilege,  Conse- 
quently the King who was otherwive tolerant, did not wish to displase 
fs Buddhist grus and alo took much interest in philosophical ise 
piles, atthe same time had regard for the feelings of his own queen 
ts wel, decided that the Jans would certainly be given the pe 

to celebrate thir religious festival as they desired but on the condi- 
tion hat to win that privilege the Jina scholars should ist confue 
the Buddhist savants in open court. At this the aint were much 
worried beeawse no famous scolar of thee faith seemed tobe at hands 
Howeverjunknown to them, Akaka had just then happened t arrive 
in the vicinity. As soon a8 there news reached him he readily came 
forward. He could not forego this golden opportunity of glorifying 
his own faith, ‘The result was that a prolonged philosophical dispute 
between himself and the principal Buddhist scholar ensued in open 
court. In the end, Akalaika succeeded in confuting his opponent and 
in impresing the King to such an extent that the later renounced 
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Buddhism and adopted Jainism. Naturally, the attitude of the newly 
‘convert must have reversed as regards the Buddhists and he might also 
hhave imposed certain restrictions on them. After the victory, Akalanka 
‘went back to Vatapi where he related the recent events to his devotee, 
the Chilukya king Vikramaditya T. ‘The news must have alto reach 
Hara who was perhaps already premeditating some way to invade he 
Chilukya territories by the easterly route since he had been unsuc- 
‘cessful in the west. The conversion of Nagahuga, which also implied 

is Griendship with the Chalukyas, gave Hanya the necesary excuse, 
fand he at once invaded the domains of the Tri-Kalingkdhipati. At 
this the Chilukyas could also not sitsilent and they promptly eame 
to the rescue of thelr new ally. A bloody battle was fought in. which 
Nagahuga was, however, killed, but Harga had also to go back frus- 
trated, 

















‘Thus there seems to be no doubt that King Himattala of the 
Akalaika tradition, in whose presence at Rataasafichayapur in Kalinga 
that Jaina gurw disputed with the Buddhist scholars in 642-643 A. Dy 
‘was none else but the king of Kolala at the time of Hiien ‘Tsang's 
visit and who has now been identified as the  Somavainst Nagahura- 
riija alias Mahbhavagupta 1४, the king of Kofaln and Tri-Kalinga 
(619-644 A.D). 











‘THE ALVARS AND VAISNAVA RELIGIOUS SECTS* 
By 


Dr. Rakeshgupta, M.A., 0, Phil., 0. Litt,, Professor of Hindi, 
KN. Govt, College, Gyanpur. 





‘The, frst ten centuries of the Christian era, when most of the 
Purtigas were composed, must have been full of vigorous’ religious 

‘The authors of these great works,’ though unfortunately 
umes and personal details are lost to us, must have been no 
‘moan penalties. It can well be imagined with reaton that the 
Bhakti movement should have taken inspiration and gathered mo- 
‘mentum from the magic spell of-deir writings which are as powerful 
1s fascinating, 

‘Though History records no connceted account of the rise and 
spread of this theistic religion in the Purlinic period, yet it can be 
maintained with certainty that it was in greater vogue in the soye 
ther part of our country. The BHAGAVATA-PURANA. itself 
Jays down that in the Kali age (which obviously menns the period 
immediately preceding the composition of the Bhiigavata-Purkya) the 
devo tes are found in abundance only in the Dravida country, and 
that elsewhere they are scarcc.t The Bhigavata-Mahatmya in the 
PADMA-PURANA also refers to the origin and development of 
the Bhakti in the Dravida, Karpftaka and Mahi countries? 

















‘The Bhakti movement of the south, referred to above, reached 
its highest pitch during the times of the Alvits who were twelve in 
number. ‘The term Alvar means “one who has a deep intuitive 
knowledge of God and one who is immersed in the contemplation of 
Him.” The names and works of these Alvirs along with certain 
Aotails about their lives are available, But their dates and chrono- 

‘From Autor unpied work ‘Suis tn Neyoka-Ntyik-bhedt, 

2. Vile BHAGAVATA, Xt, vi. ४840. 

2, Vide THE KALYANA, BHAGAVATARKA, p. 168. 

3. Vide VAISNAVISM,(Bhacdarka), 8. 60, and INDIAN PHIL. 1, (Radbae 

6५७०७), # 667 
3. MIST. बीमा, (Dagopa), पा, p68. 
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logy are very uncertain. T am, however, inclined to accept the view 
of Dr. Suirendranath Dasgupta, who has considered snd weighed all 
‘other views, and according to whom all the Alvars flourished "withs 
{in a period of only two hundred year, from the middle of the seven- 
th century to the middle of the ninth 





“the Alvis, who were drawn fron bo 
diffrent clases ofthe sciety,* were geeat devotes of Vispu oF one 
Of his incarnations, “Their poetical utterances are collected in the 
sreat_ work NAL-AYIRA-DIVYA-PRABANDHAM, which con 
4 many as four thousand hynaus. ‘Ths PRABANDHAM came. te 
bo regarded in the south asthe most sacred ७301, and vere fom 
it are mung along with the Vedie Mantras at all exremonil हलक 























Among the Alvars, who were devoted to Kyspa and who sang of 
his dallianees with the Gopts and of tho love of the latter for the 
former, Saghakopa (Namm’ Alvir), Andal and ‘iru-mapgaiy appear 
to be more prominent. They have introduced further fincness in the 
legendary love-episode of Kripa and the Gophos by creating new 

stration. In the 









‘They love Him of their own accurd, and are nct actuated by anys 
body elve to do so. But Sathakopa has introduced a Da‘t (५ fem 
messenger) who speaking of Krgpa’s youth ancl handwmenes bsfore 
the Heroine arouses in her heart a longing for Hi 
the Heroine to Kysoa, ancl, not finding Hin & 
and place, speaks uf His ecllowness in bit 














‘These Alvirs have described the dallianees, not only of dhe 
Gopis, but also their own with Lord Krspa. ‘They conevived theme 








1. Vide MIST o PHIL, वा, कर 6268, 
2. MIST. of PHIL. वा, p 

3. Kg wat woman, Kulafeara wat» Meg an tome of the AAW were 
ven Sad 

4. Vide MIST. o PHIL. 01, p60. 

3. Vide MIST of PHIL IF. 75 (econ stan). Here wef iat the 
‘Did and he function of binging alent the ७७०७ (Svan) “The Hele sem 
here st Ait (oe eo gen to mice her lve) an Vip one wh dcr tad 
ee Imeratthe pint ane and pla.) 
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selves as maids, sometimes even as Gopis,! deeply in love with the 
Lordjand expressed themselves as such. An earnest longing for a 
‘union, pangs of separation, enjoyment from union and similar other 
feelings find expresion in their writings.t But whether they speak 
‘of their own amours or ofthose of the Gopls, and whether they deat 
with the union side of the emotion of love or with its separation 
side, intensity and depth of feeling is the prominent feature of their 
‘songs, and the grostness of physical relations has never been ftessed. 








Almost contemporancous with the last of the Alvars was the 
‘great philosopher Saakara who was born in 788 A.D, and died in 
820 4.03. His theory of monism, which had at its background the 
force of a great dynamie personality and unchallenged scholarship, 
‘was responsible for ereating ६ great upheaval in the religious Tile 
tnd the philosophic sphore of this vast country. ‘The Bhakti moves 
rent, which had so far thrived without the basis of ॥ systemat 
philosophy, now found that its foundations were giving way under 
the pressure of the uncompromising Advait 
karat which had for its support all the accepted scr 
quently, it bocame incumbent on the adherents of the Bhakti cult 
cither to prove the propriety of their existence on the basis of the 
fcriptuces or to acespt their spiritual bankruptcy. ‘The challenge was 
taken up, and a numbor of Achryai 0७8, one after another, 10 estar 
blish a soand philorophie bars for the theistic rel 



























‘The earliest of there Kedryas was Nathamunt who is supposed to 
be a disciple ofthe lait of the Alvirs.! He should have Moutished 
bout the beginning of the 10th century.? His main work was the 
compilation ofthe PRABANDHAM or the Vaispava. Veda," ४४ itis 
popularly named. His disciple $11 Kygga Laksmindtha propounded 











eg vr olen Meni ene wih « Gopi, Vide HUST: of PHIL. गा, 





2. Vide HIST. of PHIL. Lp 

Vide BHARATIYA DARSHNA, (Devarja, p. 0. 
‘Vie INDIAN PAIL, p65. 

‘Vn, the UPANIGADS the VEDAN'TASOTRA snd theHAGAVAD-OITA. 

‘Vide INDIAN PHIL 1, 9: 658 

is eranon Yamatchey ved etwoen 9181086 4. 0. 
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the doctrine of Prapatti (jc. complete selfsurrender to the God)', 
which was further exemplified by YAmunfcArya (918-1038 8५038 
the grandion of Nathamuni, in his STOTRA-RATNAM.* ४६० 
‘mundedrya strove hard to establish the antiquity and authenticity of 
the Pafcardtra literature (the Vaisqava Agamas), and maintained 
that it was of Vedic origin,and hence not incompatible with the 
Vedas: 











But the main work in the fd of theistic philosophy was done 
by Ramlnyja (1017-1137 A.D.) who, in Fulfmzat of tha last dire 
of Yamuntcdrys,* composed a learned commentary on the BRAH 
MASOTRA. Inhis theory of qualified! monism or Vif advaitavkda 
hhe emphasized the separate entity of the Jiva (soul), whieh, 8९००० 
go him, docs not lose 1७ identity even afer attaining salvation, 
but enjoys the bisa company ofthe Brahman? The Gad, who is 
kind and compassionate towards His votares, manifss Himelf in 
five ifsrent modes, ven Ared. (in images), Vibhava (in incarnations), 
३0४७ (in the forms of Vasudeva, Saikaryips, Pradyunna and 
Aniruddha), Sakyma (in the form of the allspervarting spitit), a 
‘Amtarydmin (inthe form of interna spirit controlling the 
ihuman soul ‘The devotee should bogin with the worship of the first 
modi of the Brahman, and step by step he will get hinvelf qualified 
to worship His lst mat, when he'shall enter the Vaikuot%a, the 
region of the Supreme Spirit, whence there fy no more return to the 
tnuman existence.? 


















































“Though the philosophic ground was thus prepared fix the wor- 
ship of a personal God, yet ths theory of devotion to the God in 
terms of human love was yet to be established. RamAnuja's concep 
tion of Bhakti is akin to that of the Upanigads, where Bhakti means 





‘Vide HIS, of PATE, 6 
‘Vie iy 7. 
Vide ii p99, 
Vie ly. 12 
Vide 8४4. 8. 113. 
ie kp 101102. 
Vite BHARATIYA DARSANA, (Deva), #. ३80 
Vide SARVA-DARSANASAMGRAHA, 7. 78. * 
Vide BRAHMEANISN,(Mosie Willa), 124, 
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Upfsand or constant and fervent meditation This is why Rami- 
‘yja restricts himself to thx worship of Narfyana and His consort 
Lakgmi,t aud_makes no mention of ths Vradavana Lita of 8 Kyyoa 
asdziribedin the Pardpas. But besides the exemplifiation of Bhakti 
jn the sense ofhuman love in the Purdas anid the PRABANDHAM 
‘even regular treatises had already “been written emphasizing this 
moaning of the tem, the chief among them being the Bhakt-satras 
of Sapdllyat and Narada! Nimbirka, Vallabha and Caitanya are 
the thrve great Acdryas¢ who accepted Kripa as the highest Divinity, 
the Supreme Brahman, and intense love for Him as the best fora 
of Bhakti or devotion. They were the pioneers of powerful reli 
ious movements and wielded great influence on the social and liter 
ary life ofthis country. Let us, therefore, diseuss them, one by one, 
Nimbirkictryat propounded the ‘theory of Dvaitadvaita dr 
tie noa~dualism, According to him “the soul and the world 
sro diferent from Brahman, since they pousas naturet and attsbutes 
difsrent Soni thove of the Brahman. ‘They are not difront since 
{hey eannot exist by themselves and depend absolutely on Brahman." 
He establish>s Kyyna as the Supreme Divinity and Radhi®'as His 

1: Vide VAISYAVIBM, pp. 2940, 

2 abl, song ४० Rey the maison of he Greve power of 
‘he हल Vide BHARATIVA. DARSANA (00०७५) p 40. ः 

3. He (nen) परावुरतीहरीकबरे।” —4ANDILYA.SOTRAW, 

+ «ता (fia) ee ee ce BHATT SUTRAS OF NRRADA 

3, Mav pret Ais bt llowing 8७४७५ hl ste o ७७ 
ik (४०७) wn Lab Dla cdg to Mim meas rete, andthe 
‘aon the Baka othe Deana slr ७७ hat of «subject (oh ing. ४४५ 
SARVA-DARSANA SAMORAHA, Chap. ५. 

6. No reuabl erence 
utara Radha ave ५०७८ 





























ut he date af Niobe. While Bhan 
i wit ajuior contemporary of ie 
ju (1017-1197 AD), Dagupan place Nr 0४७७४: theater quater ofthe 
Sourtenhoe the begnningofthefteathcentiry. (Vide HIST PHIL yp #29400), 
14, tere, cern hat heivedater than Rasa, ७५६ eater than Vallabha and 
00००३ INDIAN PHIL व, # 78%. 

8. Right ha nt been menined in the HARIVAMA, the VISNU and the 
BMRGAVATA Parts. ‘She appre nthe fourth secon of the PRDMA-PURANA an 
In the BRAHMAWVAIVAREA.PURANA, 106 Hearpad Drive hs olted out that 
er nae apes inthe GATHRSAPEAAT, « ek compose inne the advent af 
(ht (Vide SORA-SAHUTYA, p15). Du Jol thatthe name in the ORTH 
rele the beloved of Kroa. “The alt unmiakaleelenee fo Rath, 08 pense 
‘0 found # he DHAVANYALOK (050 3. 0) whee in loka she shares the 
Ince wih Koos. 
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ternal consort. “We worship,” sayshein his DASASLOKI, “Radht, 
the daughter of Vyyabha, the goddess who jojfully adors the ltt 
lap of the great deity Kyspa, as beautiful as Krgpa himsel,surroun 
ded by thousands of damiels, Shy it is who fulfils all desires." 
Bhakti is no longer meditation but love and devotion, through which 
is realized the final emancipation consisting of participation in God's 
nature (ie: the Jiva is not merged in the Supreme Being, but enjoys 
His company). This is the ultimate end or Prayojana of life 10 
which a Bhakta can aspive.t Stress has boen laid on the doctrine 
of Prapatti or complete selfsurrender to the Lord. Th» Prema 
apa Bhakti (०6 the devotion which consists in love for the Lord) 
isattained through His own grace. The Lord stays eternally in Braja, 
surrounded by RAdhA, who i the manifistation of His power of love 
(Prem-Sakti-SvarupA), and other innumerable opis 

“Thus we find that the amorous dalianesr of Kyqpa with theGopt 
and absolut slfdedication of the latter for Him, which had. already 
been described in the Purkgas in much detail, recive forthe fist 
time a canonical recognition in the sphere of the religion and philo- 
sophy of Bhakti by a great and acknowledged edrya. Nimbarka’s 
stro on the Bhakti of RédhA, who is not merely a companion of 
the Lord, but who has boon shown by him ७ be seated on the 
lap of the Supreme Deity, clearly indicates his. preference for a type 
of Bhakti which is tinged with Spighra. On account of the uncer= 
tainty of his date itis dificult for us to polit out precisely the exe 
tent of his influence on the, general, public and ako on the poet 
‘and the philosohpers, 10 is, however, evident that the recognition 
which he had accorded to Vyndabana-Lila was upheld oven with 
sealer zeal by the succoeding Reiryas. Both Caitanya and. Vallabba 
should have drawn inspiration from his works and personality. It 
can, therefore, be maintained with fall propriety that the great 
Krgoa-Bhakti movement, which had brought the, ehole of northern 
Tria under tespellin thesixteenth century and onwards, ad which 
had influenced almost the था Hiterature of all the languages of 
this vast region, had taken impetus from the epoch-making doctrines 






































i ५ AND ITS LITERATURE, (Msi), ३. 10 
2. Vide HIST, of PHIL. 11, 8. 420. 
Vide ASTACHAPA AURA VALLABHA, p45. 








12 
Vallabhicary, the founder of the school Pure Monism (Suddhé- 
dita) in the ld of phlowphy, and the originator of the Path of 
Grace (PufeMarga) nthe sphere of Bhakt, was born in. 1479 
[ADtand died in 1591 A.D. atthe age of Sy-two years He hae 
been vey often referred to as a follower of Viggu vim who has 
teen uppored to ७० the funder ofthe Rudra’ Sampradiya.® But 
the date of Viggu Swiml, though he was, no doubt, a predecessor 
of Vallabha, is very uncertain, nnd any of his witingy are hardly 
available There teems to be mibtance in MLC. Parkh’s 00८0७ 
ton that he might have been connected with Vallabha's sect to 
establish is antiquity at a Iter date by it own Adherent 











‘Vallabha has maintained that there is but one God. The world 
fs real, not illusory, and it forms a part of the Brahman Himself 
‘Tho individual human souls are to God a1 sparks are to fire, being 
‘identical in essence with Him. ‘The creation of th> Universe is the 
result of God's innate dosire for self-expresion. Ho desired to be- 
‘com? many, and He Himself has becoms the multitude of individual 
souls and the world, He hav thres qualifties, Sat (Existence) Chit 
(Coniciow'nes) and Ananda (Happiness). He becomes whatever He 
wills by the Avirbhiva (Evolution) and Tirobhava (Involution) of 
these qualities. While Prakgti (Matter) is the manifestation of His 
quality of Sat alons, tho Jivas (human and th> animal souls) are 
the manifistatons of His qualities of Sat and Chit combined. 




















On the basis of the above philovophical boliefs Vallabha has 
raised his theological structure. Kyyoa is the highest God. He 
rot merely an Avatira (Incarnation), but the Ava’itt (.5५ the 








1. Vide BRAHMANISM, p. 194, 

2. Vide MATHURA—A DT. MEMOIR, p. 26४. 

3, Vide PRIMER OF HINDUISM p.140,RAHMANISMS,p. 194, and INDIAN 
PHIL UL». 758. 

4 Vide SRC VALLABHAGARYA, p, 200, 

5, There ॥ & wade amoog Valli’ lower that he comes in the mccee 
son Vi S...-.but here ota ४६०४ ७ 0.४ cect in bison wring, Rather 
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‘SRI VALLABHRCARA, p. 67. 
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Brahman in His fullness) Himself. Goloka, the highest of the hea 
‘vens, higher even than the Vaikuogha of Vigouy is His abode. There 
isthe eternal Vendavana with all its paraphernalia and with all sorts 
of the sports (Lilas) of the Lord going on there eternally? Bhakti, 
which ‘consists in frm and overwhelming affstion for God with a 
full sense of His greatness," can be attained only through His grace, 
and no personal effort on the part of the Bhakta is necessary, 
‘The best form of emancipation is participation in the eternal sports 
of Kran the Goloks. Thisis the privilege of the Bhaktas alon 
‘who join in these sports in the Form of Gopas, Gopls, cows, trees and 
rivers ete, and thus enjoy boundless joy in the company of the 
Lord# 

















A distinguishing feature of Vallabha’s church is the stress on. 
the dignity of the normal life of a house holder which was looked 
upon by him as inferior in no way to that ofan ascetic” He never 
preached celebacy, and had himelf married and had progeny. 
‘Tho human body, according to him, is a temple of the God, and 
hence nobody hat the right of selémortification through penance.* 
He very much deprecated the tendency of foreed renunciation avid 
‘contended that “renunciation in the Bhaktiemtrga procetds only out 
‘of the necemity of the Bhakti and for its proper maintenance, and 
not at a matter of duty. 














YVallabha emphasised the Vatsalya type of Bhakti, which means 
that a devotee should love Kyypa as his own child. ‘The child 





1. Vide SRL VALLABHAGARYA, 219 & 221, 
2. Vide 01750, Sula, p. 15986, 
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form of Kyyos, or Bala-Keys as its popularly called, was nacrally 
recognized as the object of devotion of this kind. RAdh& has not 
at all been méntioned by Vallabha, but some of his disciples have 
Accepted a contort for Kygoa naming her Svaminjf? The Gopls, 
nevertheless, have boon admitted as ideal Bhaktas.t 





Other important features of this sect include the recognition 
of BHAGAVATA-PURANA as a scripture which Vallabha has re- 
ferred to for support? He had even written a commentary on it 
‘entitled SUBODHINT, which, though incomplete, is one of his most 
important works. The mode of worship in this sect is also differ 
rent from that in the others. It is technically called ‘Seva’, and 
comprises complicated services extending from eatly in the morning 
till late in the night, Even minute details regarding ceremonials, 
clothing, feeding and movements ete. of the Deity are prescrl- 
bed and ate scrupulously adhered (0. ‘The Lord is available for 
Darfana eight times every day at fixed hours, which cannot be 
altered to meet the conveninence of any person howsoever highly 
placed he may be:t ‘The idol of BAla-Kryna is caressed and looked 
after as if it were a living royal child, The finest of clothes, the 
aintiest of foods and other costliest luxuries are made available 
for the service of the God with great pomp and show. Even the 
poets have praised there temples for the splendour of their wealth. 





















‘The comparatively unimportant position occupied by the Gopi 
क the system of Vallabha, and his emphasis on the worship of BalA- 
Krgna raise some very relevant questions. ‘They at 





(1) Did Vallabha mean to exclude Krjpa’s dalliances with the 
Gopis from the domain of his system of Baki? 


(2) Did he recognize Kryna’s love adventures as an unessen 
part of His personality? 





Tr ‘heen adn he erm Som, according ७ M. Pat that abe 
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(8) Is the importation of Kyypa’s amours in the writings of the 
poets of his church a result of foreign influence alone? 


‘And the answer to all these questions is an emphatic’ NO. 
‘There is, of course, no doubt that Krgna a a lovely divine child 
hhad caught the: imagination of the great Acarya.t But, in spite of 
this, he cannot be supposed even for a moment to be apathetic to- 
‘wards His romantic personality on the basis of the facts noted beloy. 





istly, Vallabha has recognized the whole of Bhig: 
fan scripture, and not only a part of it. ‘The BHAGAVAT 





कार, 





isthe paricpaton tm ho etal sport of Rr 10 tho 
ठग “Thee ‘sports cbviouly,inelade Kya’ amor wort 
wt the Gop. 


‘Thirdly, Vallabha has recognized Gopls as ideal devotees of the 
Lord, which indicates that he fully commended their mode of Bhakti 





Fourthly, Vallabha has admitted the dignity of sex-rclationship 
‘even in every day life, and has prohibited eelebacy. Under the शा" 
ceumstances how could he disregard the amours of the Lord t 








Fifthly and lastly, even Bala-Kryya, whose worship Vallabha 
hhas advocated, docs not exclude the romantic personality of Kryna: 
Rather it was precisely BAla-Kyypa who had captivated the hearts of 
the Gopis, and had sported with them. Bhigavata clearly lays 
down that Kryna was only seven,? when he had participated in the 
RAsacilA with the Gopis, and that he was not even eleven? when 
he had left Vendivana for Mathur with Akidra, never to return. 





Itisthus fully established that Vallabhanevor intended to deprive 
i followers of the most fascinating part of Krsya’s personality, 











1, Growse ha pointed out that Vallaha wat once dete ina vit by Kean 
Hine rela new ype of devotion wherein He hl be are ॥॥ ५७ form /क 
3... Vide MATHURA MEMOIR, 9 2७०. 
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‘and that the poets, who wrote: under his direct influence," and 
who vividly depicted Gopls' love for Krsna in their poetical com- 
positions, were not at all at variance with and had full approval of 
their matter. 


‘Vallabhdcdrya has weilded great influence on the central and 
the western sectors of North India. Among the very largs number of 
his followers have been’ some of the best poets of the Hindi Litera- 
ture, We shall deal with them in detail a little afaterwards in the 
next chapter, 

Caitanya, almost a contemporary of Vallabha, was born in the 
year 1485 in Navadvipa, a small town in Bengal.) By some of the 
‘modem writers he has been asociated with the sect of Nimbarka; 
ected him to Madhva as his distant disciple, But 
sand philosophical views are in cloter proximity 
to those of Nimbirka® his direct relation to the sect of Madhva 
appears to be better established, as his Guru Tévarapurt was a dis- 
ple of Midhavendrapur}, who in his turn was a disciple of 
Madhya? 


Caitanya, though himuelf a great scholar, has overwhelmingly 
‘emphasized the ereed of intense love for the lord, which according 
to him superseded all other duties viz, penance and. knowledge etc 
He considered too much of knowledge and discussion a vain purvuit, 
and always avoided to entangle himself in a controversy with any 
body admitting in all humility his incompetence for a scholarly 
disputation.® In sharp contrast to other accredited Aedryas he him- 
Self has practically written nothing, and it is doubtful if he ever 
sought to extablish a sect of his own? But the charm of his cay 
ting personality and devotional estasies attracted towards him an 
lunpreeedentedly large number of devotees, and among them were 
the persons with great qualities ofleadership and scholarship. ‘These 
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gifted adherents of Caitanya organised an independent school of 
Bhakti ‘name and worked out the details of its philosophical 





and theological basis. Tt is from their warks that we are able to 
know about the 





fe, teachings and views of Caitanya. Iti, however, 
६ out at present to what extent these works repre 
seat the original views of Caitanya himself 





‘The philosophical theory of Caitanya’s school, botter known as 
Gauga-Vaispaviya Sampradaya, is called Acintyabhedabheda or 
Incomprchensible Duality-Non-duality. Kyyga, the Supreme Being, 

Cit, Maya and Jiva, “By the fist he maine 
tains His nature as intelligence and will, by the second the whole 
creation is produced, and by the third the souls. ‘The highest mat 
festation ofthe Git power of Kygna is 0५ ight (तह), 
Radha is the essence of the delights ‘The Duality 
of Caitanya consists in ॥ tion of Jiva and Bratman as two 
dlistinetly separate entities, though the former is dependent on 
the latter; and his Non-duality consists in Jiva's fooling of oncness 
with God out of its undistracted love for Him. Such a state of perfect 
devotion, when the human soul forgets its own self and perceives with 
all its senses nothing but the Lord, had boen achieved by the Gopts 
inthe BHAGAVATA. But thisis purely a matter of experience at 
does not indicate in the least that the God and the soul actually 
ecome one.? Salvation consists in eternally experiencing love for 
the God. Love alone is Mukti; devotion to the Lord is the final 
emancipation. The ultimate end of human life is the acquisition 
of Bhakti for Krynat 


“The Vendvana Ld of ईत Krgoa, who snot merely an Avattra, 
bout the Avatte Himself is ७७० and eternal, Te is oftwo kids Pr 
age (Manifen) and Aprakaya (Uamifes). In His Prakaa 118, 
whichis eognsable inthe extemal workd (Prapancaocara), Kryaa 
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is ths son था Dovaki, He appear to be going out of Vendavana, and 
the Gopi are seen as apparently uring fom His separation, But 
in the Aprakata Lil, which becomes manifest only toa true Bhaka, 
He isthe eternal sn of Yaoda, and eternally sports with the Gopte 
in Vendtvans, which is His eternal abode. ‘The 1.08 is the display 
of His divine Saki or Energy; iis the sport of the Saktimat with 
His own Saktis. It is not msrely an allegory or a symbol; 
3 erat fact of our religious iitory preserved inthe | Purdpic 
Iterature. 











RipagowEmml, one of the principal disciples of Caitanya_at 
Vndtvans, has imported the traditional Rasa-Sastra, with some 
modifications of course, in the sphere of Bhakti in his two works 
BHAKTI-RASKMRTA-SINDAU, and UJJVALA-NILAMANT. 
‘Among the diffrent types of Bhakti he has regarded Prem&-bhaktt 
(devotion in the form of love) as the best, and, according to him, 
there are five Bhakti Rasay: Santa (tranguillity), 26५ (comprising 
Sambhrama Pita ithe love of a servant for his master and Gaurava 
Pitta, ic, lovs of a younger relative for his elder), Preyas (friendly 
affctioa), Vatsalya (parental affcetion) and Ujjvala or Madhura 
(exual love, corresponds to the traditional Sragtra-Rasa)®. Rapae 
sgosvmi's lator work UJJVALA-NILAMANT deals exclusively with 
the Uljavala-Rata which he considers to be the king among the five 
Bhakti-Rawas Kipp and His beloveds are the Alambana Vib 
vas ofthis Rava,¢ and a detailed clawifia 

Hygoines fay boen attempted on this basi. RAdhA, who has been 
namsd — Veadivanctvatt (Mistress of Vendivana), is the best among 
the Gopi bsing the foremost baloved of Kyyoa, and has been ident 
fied with the Hltdini MabtGakti (the great delight-iving power) 
ofthe Tantra.t Shs hav also bsen regarded at Maht-bhiva-svartips 
cor the manifeitation of the highest form of love for the Lord? 
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Radbs, axa matter of fact, occupies a very important position in 
She is as important as Krspa Himself for He is not con 
out this divine counterpart af His This is most. probably 
due tthe influence ofthe Sakta system which had been so preva 
jn Bengal Its, however, strange to note that RAdha has not been 
even mentioned in the BHAGAVATA-PURANA, which being the 
base sripture of thir rect fs the fundamental source of 1७ in 
tion, and which has been regarded by it as Vyas own commentary 
on the VEDANTA-SOTRA.* Here we may reer with advantiy 
to a discourse between Caitanya and Raya Réimananda, ४४ deeribed 
in the famous Caitanya-Gartampta of Krsna. Raya RAmA- 
nanda wat a renowned scholar of the South, Caitnya once hap- 
pened to met him on ane of his pilgsimages to the South and ene 
Aired of him about Bhakti, Riya RAmnandla gave several anwers, 
All having the aupportof either the GYTA or the BHAGAVAT. 
but Caitanya did not fee! satisfied until the former described. ha 
as Radhi-bhiva.’ In mupport ofthis view was quoted vere fiom 
the GITA-GOVINDA of Jayadeva wach saye that Krypa placed 
Radhd in His heart and absindoned the other beautiful cowherdewex 
of Baja ‘Thi dlstertation clearly paints out that even. GT 
GOVINDA was recognized as. scripture by Caitanya, 






































ortance of RAdh& condists not so mach in the special 
to her by Krsya av in her own unselfish love for Him. 
Te has boen maintained that she lives not for herself, but for Him 
alone. Every action of hem is directed towards effecting the ple 
sure of the Lord, and no sacrifies ix too great to her if it ean comfort 
ther Beloved! even ॥ litle, This idea has been very wel illustrated 
by a poet in lyric. Once Krsna suffered from a very severs type of 
Momach-ache. When no medicine proved to be of any avail, Krsna 
told Narada that ihe could set for Him the water in which the gre 

toe ofa lady has been washed, He will be relieved. Narada appro! 
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ed Rukmipi, Satyabhaima and all other queens of Krsna, but none 
‘of them was prepared to commit the sin for fear of its consequences. 
gpa then sent Naada to Radha. When Radha heard about [इक 
allicion, she at once washed her toc, handed the water to Narada, 
and said to him, ‘Take it and hasten back, ‘Tell that Cheat that 
RAdhAis willing to suffer for Hissake the tortures not only of one hell, 
bout of tens of millions of them, and that she can ‘commit any sin 
for His sake on account of her love for Him." 











So this RAdhA-Dhava, which means devotion to Krypa equal ७ 
shat of adh hasbeen soqaeded a6 the ideal form of Bhakti in the 
cull of Gaitanya. Tt is al known as Maibhava, or Midans-maht- 
धारक of Radha (The epithet Madana means intoxicating). Caitae 
nyu himself wav a devote ofthis ordcr. He often imagined. himself 
te Rad called aloud the namo of Hari with increasing intensity, 
and thus overwhehmed with emation paved away into the state of 
trance! ‘The experience of this Midan-mahabhiva grew 
sity in Catanya towards the closing years af his i 
itis quite probable, ic believed by some of the writers, that in 
me ofthe fis of thie kind he walked into the sea and lst his it 
‘Thivertico-ematonaism of Caitanya led his followers to fancy that 
० was an ineamation of ‘Kapa as well ॥ of R&dht. Krag, they 
have imagined, wished (o taste His own Madhurya as relished by 
His mot beloved RAdhA and to experince her sweet feclingy; and ४0 
He awumed the felings and the form of RAdhA, ‘Thus the two 
became one in altaya. According to them “Caitanya, when 
howailing His separation from she Diety, is Radha, and when he 
becomes ne in his soul with His bsloved God in his trance, Hs 
Kyu sel” "This accounts forthe white or the golden complex 
of Gaitanya and abo for his epithet Gaurahar.t 




















Kesna’s relation to 
the subject of 


WA and other Gopis has been some 


Herary eontrovenies. In the BHAGAVATA Kespa 
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SVAKIVA-PARAKIVA- 





JNIROPAYA (७8) pp. 
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Ihad never married any uf the Gopis, though the later haat actually 
desired to obtain Him as chee husband, and had supplicated to the 
goddess Katyayant with one month's fisting and bating in the holy 
Yamunf for the purpose! Bt Rapagowwaiat has malntained that 
they had been married to Kyyo according to the Gindharva rites 
alas tuch they could be taken ae his wives HL ianel ha शी 
ted a vegular marrage of Radha with Kyu in the tenth aet of 
drama LALTTA-MADHAVA. Tn support of this view of his unc 
Jivagowamt has said in his SRT KRSNA-SANDARBHA that the 
ple had been neither married to nor bodily touched by the Gopass 
to him their illusory forms wore substituted far them by 
the Mayt-Sakti of Kygpa at the time of their marriage ar meting 
th the Gopas. Moreover, the Gophs are the manifestations of 
Krypa's own Sakti, and hence their sports with the Suktimat cannot 
constitute the fault of adultery.® 





























Tut in spite of these acadlemic and philowophieat explanations in 
ofence of the Svaklyatva ofthe Gopls, their ycial relation to Kyyoa 
remains more akin ३७ that of ॥ Parakiy® to @ paramout,  Rapagose 
vil hashimself admitted that for all practical purposes the Gopts 
nvidered in Kyyga's Prakaga Lili ss Paraklyfson account of the 
swerecy of theirlove and the unmanifest character of thelr marriags 
JJiva has also acknowledged at least this much chat the mental at 
tude of the Gopis towards Kygpa was characterised by the Paraklyas 
Feeling of intense longing for her beloved.t ‘The doctrine of रत 
आता was advocated with so great an emphasis by the tater. theo 
Fists of this sehool that it came to be regarded as a divinetive fe 
ture of this cult in contrast with that of Vallabha’s, where Gopls 
sare generally admitted as SvakiyBs$ 























lered the human pasions to be of great 
fare great motors 


tanya con ४८. 
‘These pawions and emotions, according to 


powers of the soul. What is, therfore, required is not th 
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tion but proper use. ‘Their importance as a vehicle to realise the 
supreme bliss has been stressed in a number of Vaignava treatises, 
“The passions of the soul,” says Narottamadasa in his PREMA- 
BHAKTI-CANDRIKA, are ७ be employed for service to Krspa 
Greediness, which is an evil pasion, is not so in itself; it becomes 
a holy passion if it has for ite object a communion with Kyqua."® 











1c iy in the light of the above statement that Caitanya’s great 
love fir the highly. sensuous poems of Jayadeva and Vidyapati can 
beunderstond. AMLhis thoughts, felings, and emotions were divee- 
ted towards Kyspa, whom, as we have already noted, he loved with 
the undying passion of a love-lorn girl. The dalliances of Radha 
and Kyyua with all the grossnest of physical relationship, represented 
in whatever Form, were, therefore, the source of his highest pleasure, 
and he fele so much absorbed in them that he forgot all about his 
surrounding and often lay unconscious on the ground 

















But notwithstanding this unrestricted erotico-devotionalism of 
Gaitanya, his standards of morality were very rigid and had to be 
meticulously followed by his adherents. He himself had renounced 
the world and had become a Sany&Mt at ॥ very young age. He 
advocated abstinence and ity and was strongly opposed to 
‘even a slight degree of laxity in the matters of sex. His disciple 
junior Haridasa once indulged in some sort of ॥ romance. with a 
young woman. But ay soon as it was known to Caitonya, he for- 
‘ook him for ever, with the result that the poor fellow had to end 
his life by committing suicide.® 





















Gaitanya’s influence which for obvious reasons was marked in 
the Central and the eastern seetors of North India, can never be fully 
cstimated. He hal created a tempest of emotion which had hardly 
lefe anybody untouched. “The magic spell of his personality bewite 
hed all those who saw him frem fat of near. Devotion to Krypa i 
tcrmsof human love and the importance of the Radhi-Kyypa legend 
reached their culminating point in Gaitonya and his sect. Almost 
the entire literture of medieval Bengal was modelled after hi 
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‘gious and devotional tenets. And also nearly the whole bulk of 
crotico-rhetorical treatises, which were written in Hindi in the sevens 
teenth century and onwards were influenced by the UJJVALs 
NILAMANI of Rapagosvani, in ay much as the latter work showed 
the way for writing on the subject of Nayaka-Nayikiebheda with 
exclusive reference to Kyyna and His sports with the Gopi, To 

short, the man in the street, the scholar, the philowpher, the 
‘writer, the poet, the rhetorician, and everybody ebe Felt the impact 
of this great penonality, which was as forceful ay captivating, 
















Even after Vallabha and Caitanya there have been a few others 
who have founded their own seets, whieh, besides bei रण, 
are not based on welkreasoned and. strong philosophical systems. 
Moreover, the origin poctedevotees 
‘and not philosphers. We shall, therefore, do. well to diveuss them in 
क the next chapter along with other Bhaktaepocts 











(ors of these sects were prima 





COSMETICS AND COIFFURE AS SCULPTURED IN THE 
KHAYURAHO TEMPLES 


ay 
Dr. (Mrs) Urmila Agarwal, M.A., Ph.D. 


Khajuraho, capital of the Chandellas, is situated in the Ghattar- 
pur district ofthe Vindhya Pradesh, It is situated on 24° 517 latitude 
‘and 79° 567 longitude and is about fifty miles from Mahoba, a hi 
Corie towa of the region in ths neighbouring Hamirpur District of the 
Uuar Pradesh. Another roate is from Jhansi to Harpalpur, froin 
Hrpalpur to Cyattarpur and thence to Khajuraho which is 28: miles 
ahead. Tk is one of the most important places in Northern 

ind its sculptural remains throw a flood of light on the Hindu Society 
of the 10th and 1101 centuries. Out of the eighty five temples built 
at Khajuraho in the Chandella poriod only twenty-five are extant. 














Khajuraho temples throw a flood of light on the ways and habits 

of women of the age in regard to thefr personal toilet. Women in 

ancient India seem to have bsen very beauty-conscious and evinced 

their aesthetic sense in the way they added to their natural graces by 
ial aids and embellishments. 








In the period under review ako ladies seem to have been fond 
of elegant articles of wear and the application of ‘various kinds of 
cosmeties ६७ enhance their charms, 
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Every temple at Khajuraho is crowded with a number of statues 
depicting men and women engaged in the daily pursuit of pleasure and 
profesion. ‘The Khajuraho statuary also depicts various scenss ills 
trating the common use of coxmaties and perfumery as will be evident 
from the figures of varicus sizes which are still found intact as dose 
cribed below. 


















Asa part of their to 
‘annoint their bodies with ४ 
—a perfumed ointment 

of perspi 


1, preliminary to bathing, the women would 
ous pastes called slualpena and Aigardga! 
ed to dispel offensive smells stch as that 











Aligardga and Anulepana were pastes prepared from the roots of 
जे gras called size oF of fine sandal wood. Other kinds of pastes 
were alo prepared from fal-yaka (an oil producing plant), kaldqura 
(the black aguru) and farickandana (a yellow pigment) Oils were 
prepared from Incudi fruits, manaha‘ila and hartale. Kautilya 
also mentions these thice plants as होंठ, in his Arhafasra 
‘After the bath, the hair were dried up withthe fragrant incense of the 
black aguru, Edirandust, diupe, and other scented substances*, 
"The body was further perfumed by musk®. Mea and womon both 
applied the flake mark on their forehead with a paste made by mix= 
ing havidla and manahadils. ABjana (Antimony) was applied w the 
‘eyes with a faléka or pencil. Women also used collyrium for this 
purparc. Chandana and Auivhina (saffron and sandalwood paste), 
besides being used for marking or decorating the forehead, were also 
applied by women to their breasts in order to give them cooling effet. 
Womon used the paste of fuk/agur and gorochana for painting thei 
ces and waists ious foliage patterns. This was known as 
riesakat and the leafy patterns were called fatreletha. These 
designs were made by artistically arranging the white dots of the 
Juklagura and grrochana paste as well as dots of many other 
enlours 
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Wornen applied tae dye (alloka) to their lips and then besmeared 
over them a kind of powder called ladira-dust prepared from lodire 
wood which turned them yellowish red. ‘The lip-dye was like a 
wax solvent to protect the lips from the eflsts of winter cold. Lac dye 
‘was also applied on the sole of woman's fect and as they went to fetch 
water from the tanks it reddened the flight of steps leading to the 
edge of water in the tank. 

‘Ths looking glaws was an indispensable accessory to toilet and 
Im the absence of glass it appears to have been made of 
polished metals. Gopi Nath Rant also supports the- theory that 
metallic mirror wore made in ancient Tndia and the industry has 
not yet died out fromits native land. ‘The mirrors found at Khajuraho, 
inthehandsof ladies, are of convex suefacs, and this proves that 
they wore mctallic mirrors. Such mirrors are still made in a place 
called Aramula in Travancore and they are so true’ that they donot 
cause any distortion in the rellection, ‘The Manasirat says that 
Mirrors should be quite circular having a decorated rim with the 
edge a Hittle raised 

There are references to the art of toilet (Prasdlhanakala and 
Prasadtenasidhi) to (oilet male and female attendants frasddtikah 


and even perhaps to a toilet case (Prasddhia). 
‘Of the many articles of toilet, flowers were of great importance 


and played a great part in the pesional make up of the people. 
Women stuck flowers in their hair and wore them as ornaments. 
Women played with lotuses in their hands, placed kusda blooms 
‘and mandéra flowers in thei hair, Sirise lowers on their ears, Mowers 
blesoming in rainy season on the parting of their hair and knit 
Iuaboka flowers in their treses. Already a profesional class had 
own up corresponding to florists of today. ‘They were then known 
a8 pupal. 

Although the details given above ave found in the works of Ki 
ca certain images sculptured at Khajuraho definitely prove the conti 
rnyance ofall those practices in the 10th and lth centuries and also 
the familiarity ofthe ladies of the time with them. 
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Use of scented pastes 


‘The practice of applying Aiigaraga and luulefane finds corto 
boration in scenes depicted at Khajuraho which show women under- 
going the claborate art of toilet, 

Use of powder 





A scene depicted on the wall illustrates what app: 
the daily ritual of toilet, such as, the application of the usual 
rouge or powder to her check* with a pull while holding ५ mirror 
jn one of her hands (Fig. A). 


Decoration of eyelids 


‘The next scene presents a woman putting antimony? or colly- 
ium co her eyes with a Salaka while a boy attendant के. standing 
by with the toilet set in his hands (Fig. B), though in another 
scene both the boy attendant and the arasi are mising. 








Decoration of forehead 





A third! scene shows 4 woman putting a mark (or flak) on her 
forchead while looking into a mirror, held in the other hand. 
Another woman is represented in the act of dipping her finger 
in a bowl held in ene of her hands, with no other apparent 
reason than for putting the customsry dot on her forehead 
(Fig. 0. 











Tn one of these seenes ७ woman is shown in the act of puttin 
vermilion® into her hair-parting, while holding « mirror in one of 
hor hands. A boy attendant is also represented as standing by her side 
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;-D). This fashion? seems to have been newly introduced in 
‘of the practice his come to the writers 





ity a8 no earlier ye 


Decorating the waist 


Tn another scene a woman with « pencil in one hand is show 
as if making «foliage pattern around her waist! while her other hand 
is folded near her breast. 








One of the xcenes shows a woman, standing on her left leg 
with her back or tront towards the spectators, applying the lac 
yet ar what is known as all ३७ the sole and edge of her left 
fint. A boy attendant is asisting her with a bowl or asi in hand 
(Fig. 8)... Ina similar seene a worn is shown supporting her breast 
with one hand while with the other she is applying alld ax described 
above? 





Mirror 





‘The looking glass is inseparable from the toilet. Whenever a 
‘woman is to apply powder or rouge to her cheeks, the tilak mark on 
hee forchead, unguent to the eyes and vermilion in the middle part= 
ing of her hair she has ६७ do s0 with the help of a mirror, Besides 
its use for the application of cosmetics, it i very frequently used for 
setting right the position of head jewellery, for making plaits of the 
hair, far admiring their personal beauty by looking into it (Fig. F) 
and sometimes for hiding the face from stranger's gaze or even from 
tie husband's out of shyness, 














Such uses of mirror are substantiated fiom the scenes at 
Khajuraho, 
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Tn a scene! a woman is shown arranging her hair with her 
right hand while she holds the aati near her face with the othee 
hand. 





In another scenct a woman stands in an easy posture and 
adjusts her head jewellery in its proper place. In her left hanel there 
isan drasi held near her face while the right handl के placed on her 
head to hold the jewellery 








In some of these seenes the women are sho 
mirror, held right in front of the fiee®, in others the mirror 
is held obliquely to permit the side facct to be fully relleted. 
Tn another seene* the mirror ix held ina post 


looking into dhe 











Feflect the back portions of her body tw advantage. They 
shown standing in various attitudes—sometimes dhey fold their 
hands above their shoulders, resting them on their hips? or thighs 
support their breasts, admiring? them in. the mirror, and sometimes 
‘again they are represented in dance! ७05७६ 










In one of the scenes a woman is shown a 
From. view? with an arasi 
shyness 





if sereening her faee 
nul of a sense of extreme amvdesty ता. 





Cosmetic containers 


Ina different scene a woman is shown holding a square casket, 
probably a cosmtic container, in her hands. Sometimes the cosmetic 
‘container has lotus like petals and looks very much like a fall blown 
lotus. But as the woman seems to be opening its lid with her fingers 
it can be taken to be a covmetic container (Eig. 0): 
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Use of Flowers: 


From some of the scenes it appears that Mowers were often used 
by women for the adornment of their persons. 





Tattoo marks 


Some of the female images bear peculiar tattoo marks such as 
the figures of a Hard or that ofa seorpian? on the thigh or a Tittle 
above the ankle. It is rather strange that ereatures so grotesque at 
these were considered in those days patterns pleasing to the eye for the 
purpose of bdecking womtcn’s bodies. Perhaps like a common belief 
‘among villagers in modern days, it was supposed that the tattoo marks 
‘would proteet the person against the poisonous effect of the bites of 
these. creatures 











The scenes showing जाओ putting vermilion,? colouring their 
feet, assisted by another woman,t and looking into the mirvor# 
1 been found in some of the temples at Bhuvanesvara 
though they are not so common as at Khajuraho. 








Coiffure: 


Nothing strikes the student of the Social History of ancient and 
mediaeval India more than the numerous styles of hairdressing as 
shownin the pictures and images of women in the sculpture of the ties 
“The Ajanta paintings and the female statues from the Gupta times 
‘onwards exhibit a variety of hairstyles which ean searcely be rivalled 
even by modern coiffure, perhaps in any country of the world 
‘The Khajuraho pancls and ftiezes and Gures lag in no way behi 
their precursors in this respect. 











Women of the Gupta Age wore long tresses of hair which were 
either ted in a mound knot at the back of the neck® or eft open to 
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flow in ong lose tressest. The female dancers andl musicians seem to 
have been very stylish and fond of tying thsir Ii in twa knots aver 
thecar (like that of the Tabla player in one of the Ajant paintings) 
‘or on the top of the head tothe rightandl left sides of it (Like that of 
the woman sitting next w her in the sain® painting)®, Sometimes three 
knots of hair were tied on the head —one to the ight another to the 
Jefe and a third on the top (e.g. the dancer). Another da 
420) has tied a small knot on the top and plaited the west of the 
with the plait doubled and ted again at the back® 














But gradually the fashion seems to have changed for, at Khajuraho 

(women ate depicted only with one knot of hair or else with plaited h 

“Thue knots wore tied in dif tw ewhance their be 

acto show the tastes of the time. "Two ways of hair drewing seem 

juraho. Taone, the hae are combed 

ick with or without parting, for the parting is 

not very distinct, then the long tresses are gathered together and ७ 

ted in one long roll after which they कार tied inane big knot at the back. 

‘This knot के further beautified with « Borle* inserted init (Plate V. 
Figs. 1, 2, 3 and 10). 








— ay as well 





tw have been common at 
dowawards at the 














Ina scene in the Parsvangtha temple'® a woman is shown (isting 
her treses in one long roll Place V. Figs. + and 12). 





In the Vidvanitha templet a woman is shown playing on the flute 
with her hair tied in a beautiful knot at the back. ‘The knot is rather 
resting atthe back of her neck, with the jewels inserted in between, on 
‘on (op of the knot and the other hanging down below it. Another 
decorative set of be ad from ear w ear (Plate V. 
Fig. 1). ‘There are two more sceness, १० illustrate the same style of 
Iuirdresing with similar kinds of jewsls decorating the hair. 

Ina panel in the Vigvandtha Temple, the woman with the paint 
bboard and a brush in hand has the above kind of coffure but besides 
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the bola she also has a beautiful coronet placed on top of her head 
with a pattern of crosses and semicircles (Plate V. Fig. 10). 

‘The woman shown in the Kandariya templet is shown with a 
pointed tumbler shaped knot of hair tied at the back of her neck, 
‘The lower portion of her Borla hangs at her back between the shoulder 
bones while its upper part, instead of being placed over the knot as 
usual, is placed over her head in the middle patting perhaps—though 
the parting is not visible. 














Another woman shown the? has’ the above given tumbler 
shaped knot of hair tied at the usual place. But the decorative set 
of beads is here tied round her knot or joa with both the parts of 
Jora hanging at her back. 

In the divine Jain couple® ths consort of Gomedha is shown with 

Avery modern type of chignon, Her hair is tied round a circular 
isc or modern donnat making a complete circle. The lower part of 
the Rorla is not visible but its upper par, is shown on the top of her 
head in the middle. 

Coming tothe second type of hr style, we sce that here. the hs 
ace combed not towards the back but upwards and then they are rol 
{ed in along tres (Plate V. Fig. 7) asshown in an image in the Visvae 
natha temple This 1 doa top of the head in the 
shape of a smicireular with the borla inserted at the 
centre to keep the hairin round shape (Plate V. 5, 6 and 8). 














Tn the Parivandth ‘Temple a woman is shown with her hair 
combed upwards and tied in a knot oa top of her head like the ha 
uot of the Sanyisis (Plate V. Fig, 9). 
Men's hair-styles 

In the Gupta period® men wore long hair falling on both the 
shoulders or Belov them in long tresses. ‘They tied their hair with a 
fillet or wore # corunet on the head which kept the hair in place. 
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Excepting inonc case where the musician! with the veena has tied 
his haie in two knots over his head, (ying ofthe hair in knots docs not 
seem to have been in fashion with men in the Gupta Age. Sometimes 
short cut hair? were also worn, 





is surprising to see that in images and sculptures of the Gupta 
‘Age, men are mostly clean shiven?. Soldier, horsemen’, king's 
servants, oil pressers? and shopkeepers# alone are shown 
with moustaches, Beards’ seem to have been worn by. foreigners 
alone as no Indian is depicted with a beard. 

‘Men’s hairstyles as depicted in the Khajuraho sculptures seem 
to have been of the simplest typa, and show very ference fom 
those of earlier times. 

















In the sculptures, msn are mostly showa with their hair tied into 
knot at the back of the nek, Tiers are man with bobbed hair tied 
with a ribbon to keep them in place and also with the hair close-crop- 
ped asin ourtimsstoday. Besides this, men cleanshaven, with goatee 
beards somatimss having a knot, and whiskers or with lowing moue 
staches ate also depicted. (Plate VI. Figs. 14, 16,10, 1, 4, 5,17 and), 

A 8001० is shown with his hair combed downwards in the usual 
style but he has a coronct placed on his head which is very much 
like the trident shaped diadem of ladies. 

Another mantis showa with his hair combed dowawaeds at his 
back while a sort of halo gives god-like expression to his face. 


‘The god Bhairava (in the Muscumt#) is aguin shown with the 
‘above given style of combing his hair and with the halo behind his 
head. 
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give an exprosion of ferocity the god Yama * has a halo 
‘composed of the ues of isha, at the back ofhis head. The tresver 
Took like tongués of किए or a hundred hoskled sake. 








In another scenct portraying a fying Vidyadhara couple, the 
consort has her hair tied on top in a semicireular disc with the 
(2४ inserted in centre. ‘Ths Vidydhara has a trident shaped head 
gear tied round his head. 





‘The hair style of the god in the muscum® is extraordinarily 
plain and simple with no decorative element on his head. 


‘The human figure of the Bhakta 4a & 4b seated with joined 
palms also has a very plain and simple hair style without any doco 
ration (Plate VE. Fig. 3). 





Asean be inferred from the simple design of its jewellery,_clothes 
and rustic appearance, a couple shown in a Museum? piece seems 
to belong to the country-side. ‘The hair style of both the man and 
‘woman are exactlysimilar ie. hair combed dowawards and tied into 
ig knot resting on the right and left shoulders of ach, 




















the panel of Sidius in the Museum? they ate shown having 
ther a pzeutiar hai style. ‘Their hair are divided into theee equal 
parts—the central one goes to make a big knot on top of the head 
hile each one of the remaining two parts makes a knot over the 

t (Plate VI, Fig. 15). ‘The top knot 
of these is decorated with a cross band design, with three jewels stud- 
ded in between two parallel Hines drawn vertically. 








to ears—making ia tripple k 





‘The pradakshina scene inside the Lakshmana temple? exhibits 
very modem bairdresing style. The man, standing behind the 
ing woman who is bowing down, has cut in the 
‘modern short style reaching upto the eats on both the sides, with the 
side parting instead cf the middle, one (Plate VI. Fig. 14). 
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‘The hair of the image in the Vigvanath-temmple! are a bit longer 
and reach upto the shoulders. They are combed upwards falling at 
the back of the neck having no middle or side parting. But some 
times sich bobbed hair were parted on one side and combed dlowti- 
swards ‘Plate VI, Fig. 3). 
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Nunismatice Studies जी 


‘THE APRATIGH{ TYPE OF COINS OF KUMARAGUPTA I 


» 
Sri N. N. Das Gupta, M.A. 


Of late, the belit that is gaining credence is that KumAragupta I 
of the Imperial Gupta dynasty, had abdicated in favour of his son, 
‘and himvelf retired to religious life s a Buddhist monk. ‘The source 
Of this belie is a story in the Buddhist work entitled Chandragarbha- 
berifricichhd. The story, as is now fairly known, runs to the effect 
that in the country of Kauifimb! was born King Mahendrasena, 
‘who had a brave son called Dubprasaha-hasta. When the latter was 
above twelve years of age, three foreign tribes, viz, the Yavanas, 
Palhikas and Sagugas concertedly invaded the kingdom of Mahen- 
rasena and occupied not only Gandhra but also the countries to 
the north of the Ganges. Prince Duhprasaha-hasta, though, young, 
Jed his father’s army of two hundred thousand men against the 
cencinies. In spite of their greater numerical strength, the enemies 
could not withstand the attack of the prince, who thus won the 
Date. When he returned home, Mahendrasena, saying, “Henee- 
forth you rule the kingdom,” offered the crown to him and betook 
Ihinwell to religous life. For the next twelve years also, the new 
king had to continue his fight against these foreigners, and eventually 
he succeeded to capture and kill the three kings of the three tribes. 








‘The very name Mahendrasena of this story, has tempted the 
‘suggestion that he was but Mahendraditya, alias) Kumaragupta I. 
Anal this suggestion forthwith generated the belief that the story con= 
tained an account of the struggle of Skondagupta with the Haas. 
‘The question of the abdication of Mahendrasena has again lent cor- 
roboration to it by another story in the KathsBevitsagara, where a king 
MahendeSditya (of Avanti) is said to have abdicated in favour of 
hisson, Vikramaditya 














Counter w this belief, however, there is the” evidence of 
epigraphy. “The Gupta instriptions know of the abdication of 
Chandragupta 1, but not of Kumaragupta I. The Allahabad Prafast 
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of Samudragupta lays emphasis on the abdication of Chandragupta T 
vid and bright language, as with a precedence like. thisy 
ust be reckoned. as indeed a strange phenomenon that the ins 
criptions of Skandagupta do not seck even to make a covert allie 
sion to the abdication of KumAragupta T, world it be a fact at 
all. On the other hand, the Bhitari Stone Pillar Inscription of 
‘Skandagupta explicitly says in 2. 12-13, that when his father 
had died (pitaridivam upet), he returned from his campaign (against 
the Pushyamitras) with the news of his victory over the enemies. 
‘This out and out precludes the idea of Kumaragupta 1's ever having 
‘got the opportunity ef saying to his victorious son, “Henceforth 
rule the kingdom.” 





in such a 








But yet the idea of the “abdication of Kumaragupta T on rel 
gious grounds” is operating 20 strongly in the mind of some of us 
that it is imagined to have been reflected even in the motif of a 
type of gold coins of this monarch—the so-called Apratigha type. 
We had previously one specimen of this type in the British Museum, 
and have now no fewer than eight more specimens from the Bayan 
hoard. Ofthe three figures on the obverse of these coins, the central 
cone, undoubtedly represents KumBragupta 1, standing Facing, wears 
ho ornaments or soyal insignia, and is with palms folded atthe chest 
land hair tied in a knot on the top of the head. And we are asked 
to believe that the figure “looks more like a Buddhist layman or 
monk.” But if lack of omaments charactrizes the central figure, 
the two attendant figures, one male and the other female, are equally 
‘conspicuous by the absence of ornaments, and this feature is, there- 
fore, no reason for singling out the central Sigure as a Buddhist. 
Representation as a Buddhist monk would certainly require it to 
tbe portrayed as shaven headed, and not with Jong hair such as 
itis. Again, any astociation of the motif with Buddhism is rated 
tout by the same prominence given ६७ the Gonufa standard on the 
‘obverse of these coins, as is done on that of the Standard type of 
‘coins of Samudragupta, the Archer type of ceins of Chandragupta 11, 
"Phe Garufa standard symbolizes not so much the regal 
penonality as the article of faith of the Gupta emperors. And 
Rbove all, the abdication of a king docs not properly constitute 
‘any occasion for being eslebrated by the isuc ef a special type of 
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‘The “mystery surrounding the Apratigha coins” the future will, 
solve, But the belief of Kumlragupta I's abdication is as much 
tunhistorical as the linking of the motif of these coins with Buddhi- 
‘am is, te say the least of it, fanciful 
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